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CLAUSES  directed  by  the  FOUNDER  to  be  always  prefixed 
to  the  HULSEAN   DISSERTATION. 


CLAUSES  from  the  WILL  of  the  Rev.  JOHN 
HULSE,  Late  of  Elworth,  in  the  County  of  Chester, 
clerk,  deceased  :  dated  the  twenty-first  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  soventy-seven ;  expressed  in  the  words 
of  the  Testator,  as  he,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes, 
thought  proper  to  draw  and  write  the  same  him- 
self, and  directed  that  such  clauses  should  every 
year  be  printed,  to  the  intent  that  the  several  per- 
sons, whom  it  might  concern  and  be  of  service  to, 
might  know  that  there  were  such  special  donations 
or  endowments  left  for  the  encouragement  of  Piety 
and  Learning,  in  an  age  so  unfortunately  addicted 
to  Infidelity  and  Luxury,  and  that  others  might 
be  invited  to  the  like  charitable,  and,  as  he  humbly 
hoped,  seasonable  and  useful  Benefactions. 

He  directs  that  certain  rents  and  profits 
(now  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  pounds  yearly) 
be  paid  to  such  learned  and  ingenious  person,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  under  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  as  shall  compose,  for  that  year,  the  best 
Dissertation,  in  the  English  language,  on  the  Evi- 
dences in  general,  or  on  the  Prophecies  or  Miracles 
in  particular,  or  any  other  particular  Argument, 
whether  the  same  be  direct  or  collateral  proofs  of  the 


Christian  Religion,  in  order  to  evince  its  truth  and 
excellence;  the  subject  of  which  Dissertation  shall  be 
given  out  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  Masters  of 
Trinity  and  Saint  John's,  his  Trustees,  or  by  some  of 
them,  on  New  Year's  Day  annually;  and  that  such 
Dissertation  as  shall  be  by  them,  or  any  two  of  them, 
on  Christmas  Day  annually,  the  best  approved,  be  also 
printed,  and  the  expence  defrayed  out  of  the  Author's 
income  under  his  Will,  and  the  remainder  given  to 
him  on  Saint  John  the  Evangelist's  Day  following; 
and  he  who  shall  be  so  rewarded,  shall  not  be 
admitted  at  any  future  time  as  a  Candidate  again  in 
the  same  way,  to  the  intent  that  others  may  be 
invited  and  encouraged  to  write  on  so  sacred  and 
sublime  a  subject. 

«» 

He  also  desires,  that  immediately  following  the  last 
of  the  clauses  relating  to  the  prize  Dissertation,  this 
invocation  may  be  added :  "  May  the  Divine  Bless- 
ing for  ever  go  along  with  all  my  benefactions  ;  and 
may  the  Greatest  and  the  Best  of  Beings,  by  his 
all-wise  Providence  and  gracious  influence,  make  the 
same  effectual  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  good  of  my 
fellow-creatures !" 


Subject  proposed  by  the  TRUSTEES  for  the  Year  1841 : 
"  The  use  and  value  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  considered  as  auxiliary  to  the  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  to  the  elucidation  of  its 
doctrines.'1'1 


A    DISSERTATION, 


THE  Christian  religion  is  a  scheme  of  doctrines  and 
morals  "  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the 
Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard 
him,  God  also  bearing  them  witness  both  with  signs 
and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost l ;"  and  the  men  by  whom  this  scheme  was 
first  preached  and  propagated  through  the  world  were 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves. 

The  scheme  from  beginning  to  end,  during  the 
century  of  its  promulgation,  being  thus  delivered,  from 
human  lips  to  human  minds,  it  followed,  that  if  it 
was  handed  down  to  after  generations  at  all,  it  must 
be  handed  down  in  the  ordinary  way  of  transferring 
knowledge  of  any  other  kind. 

Though  it  was  the  highest  piece  of  knowledge  the 
world  had  ever  heard  of,  it  could  only  be  recorded  and 
transmitted  as  other  learning  always  had  been.  The 
care  and  anxiety  with  which  this  was  done  might  differ, 
but  the  mode  must  be  the  same ;  the  whole  could  only 
come  down  to  us  by  tradition,  written  or  unwritten. 

1  Heb.  ii.  3. 
1 


But  here  an  important  consideration  is  forced  upon 
us.  Is  the  Christian  faith  only  what  was  delivered 
by  its  author  Christ,  or  does  it  also  include  some  of 
the  authoritative  instructions  of  any  of  his  immediate 
followers,  under  his  own  permission  and  appointment  ? 
If  so,  was  all  which  the  Apostles  said  and  all  which 
Christ  said  authoritative? 

Again,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Author  him- 
self has  left  us  anything  in  writing.  He  never  said 
that  he  had  done  so,  or  promised  that  he  would. 
Now  seeing  that  all  his  instructions  were  oral  and 
not  written  by  himself,  were  his  words  infallibly  re- 
corded, any  of  them  or  all  ?  if  so,  by  whom  ?  and 
then,  are  we  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  any  of  his 
instructions  except  those  which  were  infallibly  re- 
corded ? 

We  have,  therefore,  to  trust  those  of  his  followers 
who  claimed  to  be  authorized  teachers ;  we  have  to 
trust  them,  both  for  their  accounts  of  Christ's  instruc- 
tions, and  for  their  own  authoritative  teachings.  Here 
again  it  occurs,  were  all  their  teachings  and  doings 
infallible,  and  are  we  diligently  to  seek  for  this  "all"? 
are  they  to  be  any  where  attained  ?  and,  are  they  all 
binding  ? 

These  points  we  shall  allude  to  afterwards :  at 
present  we  only  say,  that  as  the  whole  account  of 
Christianity  has  come  down  to  us, — asserted  in  the 


Christian  Scriptures,  and  testified  of,  by  many  writers 
of  an  early  date, — we  must  prove  the  truth  of  the 
scheme  in  the  same  way  that  we  prove  the  truth  of 
any  thing  else  asserted  on  the  ground  of  ordinary  and 
palpable  evidence,  by  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of 
these  men,  to  the  connection  and  agreement  of  the 
writings  with  each  other. 

The  general  outline,  the  leading  facts  of  Christi- 
anity, are  the  same,  whether  we  read  them  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  or  in  Christian  writers,  from 
that  day  to  the  present,  traditionally  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation ;  and  we  should  be  dis- 
paraging the  common  sense  of  mankind  if  we  did  not 
credit  these  few  general  facts  just  as  we  accredit 
the  facts  of  Islamism  or  of  any  of  the  pestilential 
heresies,  Arianism  or  Socinianism,  on  similar  kind  of 
testimony. 

However,  for  the  present,  we  will  consider,  that 
the  New  Testament  contains  the  Christian  scheme, 
clearly  and  fully.  Our  business  then  is,  to  shew 
how,  and  in  what  degree,  the  works  of  the  early 
Christian  writers  corroborate  and  substantiate  the  as- 
serted verities  of  this  great  scheme,  and  then,  how 
far  they  are  useful  important  or  necessary,  in  eluci- 
dating the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  those  doctrines 
are  embodied  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

These  will  then  be  the  two  divisions  of  our  subject. 

1—2 


First. — In  what  manner  and  in  what  degree  the 
early  Christian  Fathers  prove  Christianity. 

Secondly How  far  they  explain  and  expound 

the  Christian  doctrines. 

As  to  direct  formal  evidence  for  Christianity — -an 
examination  of  its  truth  in  such  a  way,  and  in  such 
forms,  as  would  meet  all  the  scepticism  and  so- 
phistry which  eighteen  hundred  years  have  accumu- 
lated against  it,  the  workings  of  hearts  prone  to  evil, 
enemies  to  truth,  and  enemies  to  God,  this  we  must 
not  expect  to  find  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
Fathers.  Generally  their  object  was  to  state  Christi- 
anity, not  to  establish  it£  evidence;  to  exhibit  it  to 
the  world  in  its  broad  truths,  as  an  answer  to  the 
cruel  charges  of  its  enemies,  not  to  reply  to  men  who 
assailed  it  on  the  theory  of  probabilities.  And  if, 
sometimes,  they  did  attempt  its  direct  proof,  their 
arguments  were  not  prospective,  and  could  not  antici- 
pate the  various  forms  in  which  the  sceptic  would  in 
future  put  his  objections. 

Our  proofs,  therefore,  of  Christianity  from  the  early 
Fathers,  must  be  drawn,  not  by  extracting  arguments 
out  of  their  writings,  but  by  reasoning  on  them. 

The  real  use  to  be  made  of  the  Fathers  in  this  in- 
vestigation we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  exhibit,  in 
the  first  instance,  principally  by  examples  of  undesigned 


coincidences  between  the  Fathers  themselves  and  the 
holy  Scriptures.  This  method  will,  perhaps,  best  ex- 
emplify and  explain  the  force  of  this  style  of  reasoning. 

We  notice  then,  from  their  writings,  as  histories, 
the  following  particulars : 

1.  We  are  assured  that  the  lives,  manners  and 
practices  of  primitive  Christians,  as  gathered  from 
their  writings,  coincide  very  closely  with  the  actual 
injunctions  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

(l)  Their  love  and  devotedness  to  each  other  are 
remarkable.  Heathen  writings  offer  some  instances  of 
friendship  and  morality  of  no  ordinary  tone,  and  these 
were  approved  of  by  their  countrymen  and  others, 
because  conformable  to  the  system  of  morals  they 
taught.  But  Christian  examples  have  been  far  more 
numerous  and  far  less  open  to  mistake,  as  to  the 
motives  at  work.  And  they  have  been  conformable  to 
the  morals  of  the  Scriptures.  The  closely  cemented 
union  and  the  reciprocal  love  of  the  Christians  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  earliest  of  the  Christian 
writings.  They  are  said  to  have  been  one  fraternity  in 
danger  and  in  faith.  Clement  of  Alexandria1  says  that 
they  called  each  other  brethren,  "  because  they  were 
regenerated  by  the  same  word;"  and  Tertullian's  re- 
mark2, of  what  the  heathen  thought  of  this  love,  how 

1  Stromat.  Lib.  n.  Sect.  XLI.  p.  450.  Potter's  Edit. 
8  Apolog.  c.  39.     This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Chapter. 


it  excited  their  astonishment,  is  similar.  Nor  from  the 
accounts  of  these  Fathers,  do  they  appear  to  have 
stopped  at  passive  love.  Clement  of  Rome1  says,  "We 
know  many  amongst  ourselves  who  have  delivered 
themselves  into  bonds  and  slavery,  in  order  to  set 
others  free ;  many  who  have  hired  themselves  out  to 
sustain  others  by  their  wages."  When  in  prison  they 
waited  on  each  other,  and  assiduously  attended  to 
their  confessors  and  martyrs  there. 

They  went  further  still:  they  pleaded  for  each 
other  at  the  throne  of  God.  Justin8  tells  Trypho, 
that  they  c<  prayed  for  them,  and  for  all  that  were  un- 
justly their  enemies ;"  and  again,  that  "  Christ  would 
have  mercy  upon  you,  for  he  has  taught  us  to  pray 
for  our  enemies."  And  still  later,  Cyprian,  u  We 
Christians  serve  the  one  and  true  God,  that  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  pray  to  him  night  and  day, 
not  only  for  our  enemies,  but  for  all  men  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  emperors  themselves,"  (then  persecuting 
them.)  How  exactly  did  this  spirit  correspond  with 
the  injunctions3  of  Christ  in  the  written  word ! 

Again,  as  additional  proof  of  this  love,  we  are  in- 
formed of  their  alms-giving  and  charity.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  speaks  several  times  of  this  liberality, 


1  1  Ep.  ad  Corinth.  Sect.  55.    e^w/itoraj/,  the  same  word  as  in  Rom. 
xii.  20. 

«  Dialog,  cum  Trypho,  p.  254,  B.  Paris  Edit.  1636. 
1  1  John  iii.  16 ;  also  John  xiii.  34,  xv.  13. 


Justin1  says,  u  We,  who  formerly  valued  our  money 
and  estates  before  all  things  else,  now  place  what  we 
have  in  a  common  stock,  and  distribute  to  the  needy;" 
and  Chrysostom2,  that  "  besides  clergy,  strangers  and 
lepers,  and  those  in  bonds,  the  church  of  Antioch 
maintained  daily  above  three  thousand  poor  widows 
and  other  women."  How  closely,  almost  to  the  letter, 
especially  in  the  passage  from  Justin,  (because  in  that 
day  it  was  needed)  were  the  injunctions  and  examples3 
of  the  word  of  God  followed  ! 

(2)  Morality,  integrity  and  purity  of  life  are 
themes  constantly  dwelt  on  in  the  writings  of  many  of 
these  men.  "  The  purifying  and  sanctifying  influence 
of  the  Gospel  is  the  theme  to  which  Clement  continu- 
ally recurs4."  The  hypothetical  description  which  the 
same  Clement  gives  of  his  Gnostic  or  true  Christian, 
takes  in,  and  concentrates  in  him,  nearly  all  the  scat- 
tered moral  injunctions  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
exceeds  them  in  rigour.  The  language  of  the  Fathers 
on  this,  as  on  many  other  things,  was  too  highly 
coloured,  but  this  only  shews  the  more,  their  interest 
and  zeal,  although  sometimes  misdirected,  in  the 
principles  they  urged.  Here  we  are  reminded  of  the 
strong  passages  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostle5. 


1  Second  Apol.  p.  61  ;  also  Ignat.  ad  Smyrn.  Sect.  7- 

2  Hotnil.  67  in  St  Matt,  quoted  by  Cave,  Prim.  Christianity,  Part.  iii. 
c.  2,  with  many  other  instances. 

3  Matt.  xix.  21 ;  Luke  xii.  33  ;  Acts.  ii.  45;  also  John  xiii.  29. 

4  Bp.  of  Lincoln  on  Clem.  Alex.  p.  40. 

5  Matt.  v.  48;  Luke  vi.  36;  or  1  Pet.  i.  15,  16. 
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But  their  morality  went  more  into  detail,  into 
Christian  manners,  modes  of  living,  eating,  drinking 
and  dress1.  If  here  their  particularity  astonishes  us, 
their  piety  may  tend  to  assure  us  of  the  intention. 
All  these  minute  details  together  may  be  felt  only 
to  constitute  a  reiteration  of  the  few  injunctions  of  St 
Paul  concerning  the  wearing  of  jewels,  long  hair,  and 
others,  and  to  be  an  enlargement  on  them. 

(3)  Next  we  may  take  their  social  piety,  their 
family2  prayer  and  their  public,  their  frequent  singing 
of  hymns  together,  first  by  inspiration,  as  long  as  those 
who  had  the  gift  of  tongues  continued,  and  those  out 
of  Scripture,  or  those  of  their  own  composing,  until 
forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea.  Clement  says, 
"  Before  we  take  our  meals  we  ought  to  bless  and  sing 
praises  to  the  Maker  of  all  things ;  and  we  ought  to 
do  the  same  before  we  go  to  sleep3."  Just  obeying 
the  general  principles  of  Christian  rejoicing,  thanks- 
giving, and  gratitude  with  prayer,  which  were  com- 
manded in  the  New  Testament,  "whether  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God4." 
These  shew  the  agreement  and  coincidence  between 
the  lives  of  the  Christians  of  that  day,  as  gathered 
from  these  Fathers,  with  the  Scriptures.  And,  as  we 

1  See  Clem.  Alex.  Paedagogue,  nearly  the  whole  of  Lib.  n.  and  in. 
*  Clement's  Comment  on  2  John,  verse  10.  p.  1011.      A  fragment 
preserved  only  in  Latin. 

3  Paedag.  Lib.  n.  p.  194,  Sect.  44,  and  other  passages.     Clement  had 
quoted  Ephes.  v.  19. 

4  1  Cor.  x.  31. 
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know  men  are  not  easily  induced  to  alter  their  morals 
and  habits1,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  changes  here 
said  to  be  induced  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
prove  the  truth  of  those  Scriptures,  that  the  men  of 
that  day  thought  them  true,  and  dared  not  resist  their 
claims. 

(4)  But  again,  besides  the  private  or  social 
changes,  the  practices  and  customs  of  the  primitive 
Church,  mentioned  in  these  Fathers,  agree  with  the 
directions  of  the  written  word,  and  go  to  increase  the 
force  of  this  line  of  evidence.  We  say,  those  dis- 
tinctly and  incontrovertibly  mentioned  in  the  word  of 
God ;  the  existence  of  any,  not  so  mentioned,  would 
prove  too  much  for  this  point. 

The  two  sacraments  of  the  Anglican  Church  may 
be  mentioned  as  part  of  this  agreement.  From  the 
apostolical  Fathers2  downwards,  their  existence  in 
the  Church  is  incidentally  mentioned,  and  their  use 
peremptorily  enjoined.  They  speak  of  them  under 
divers  figures,  and  distinguish  them  by  different  names. 
Baptism  is  compared  to  the  running  stream  in  Psalm 
1st3,  and  to  water  on  which  a  tower  is  built4,  to  water 


1  Lord  Lyttleton,  Letters  to  G.  West,  Esq.  "Observations  on  the  Con- 
version and  Apostol.  of  St  Paul,"  p.  17,  et  seq.,  observes  this  of  the  great 
apostle.     Paley  extends  the  remark  to  all  the  apostles. 

2  Baptism,  Barnabas,  Section  11,  and  Hernias,  Lib.  n.  Com.   III. 
Section  3.     Eucharist,  Ignat.  ad  Ephes.  20;  Ignat.  ad  Smyrn.  6,  8. 

8  Epist.  Barnabas,  Section  11. 

4  Hermas,  Lib.  i.  Vision  3.  Section  3. , 
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from  which  stones  come  out,  i.  e.  Christians  fit  for  the 
building  of  God1.  The  Lord's  supper  too,  is  alluded 
to  by  various  appellations,  some  of  them  strong  and 
striking.  And  as  we  go  downwards,  these  references 
are  known  to  increase  apace,  and  the  terms  in  which 
both  the  sacraments  are  spoken  of  to  become  stronger 
and  stronger.  These  sacraments  are  allowed  and  as- 
serted by  them  to  have  been  instituted  on  Scripture  au- 
thority, to  have  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Scripture 
writers.  With  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  transfer  from 
their  circumcision  and  thank-offerings  to  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  respectively,  was  so  easy,  that  they 
never  demurred,  as  far  as  the  Fathers  inform  us,  never 
complained,  "  What !  must  we  give  up  our  rites,  and 
have  nothing  in  their  place  ?  no  dedication  to  God, 
no  commemoration  of  his  mercy  ? "  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  once  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
(infant  baptism  too,  as  would  appear  from  this  alone) 
and  the  Eucharist,  in  the  place  of  their  Old  Testa- 
ment ceremonies.  The  one  view  is  negative  argu- 
ment for  the  reception  of  these  sacraments  by  the 
Jewish  Christians,  while  the  alleged  fact  of  their  ex- 
istence is  actual  historic  testimony  of  their  establish- 
ment, both  amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

Now  their  nature,  the  names  given  to  them,  and 
the  mode  of  their  administration  coincide  with  what  is 
said  of  them  in  Scripture,  although  language  too 
strong,  stronger  than  the  language  of  the  written  word, 

1  Hermas,  Lib.  in.  Similitude  9,  Sect.  16. 
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was  used  in  speaking  of  both  the  sacraments.  But  this 
strong  language  proves  a  zeal  for  the  Scriptures ; 
although  that  zeal,  not  sufficiently  guarded,  led  them 
into  expressions  not  employed  and  not  warranted  there. 

The  testimony  of  antiquity  both  in  word  and  prac- 
tice to  the  change  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day,  is  another  case  in  point.  Ignatius 
told  his  readers  "  to  sabbatize  no  more1."  And  a  Lao- 
dicean canon  enjoins,  that  Christians  should  not  "  Ju- 
daize  and  rest  from  all  labor  on  the  sabbath,  but  fol- 
low their  callings2."  Barnabas3  and  Justin  compare 
God's  resting  from  his  old  creation  on  the  seventh  day, 
with  Christ's  resting  from  his  new  creation  on  the 
Sunday,  and  assign  the  latter  as  a  reason  for  the 
change  of  the  day  of  rest.  They  also  call  the  first 
day  of  the  week  the  "  Lord's  day,"  when  writing  to 
Christians,  and  Sunday  when  writing  to  heathens. 
Ignatius,  Clement  of  Alexandria4,  and  Tertullian5  do 
this.  Fully  to  commemorate  it,  we  learn  that  they 
then  stood  to  prayer,  instead  of  kneeling6 ;  received 
the  Lord's  supper  then,  after  they  ceased  to  receive  it 
daily ;  and  lastly,  Constantine's  concern  for  the  keep- 
ing of  it,  and  composing  a  prayer  for  his  army,  and 

1  Epist.  ad  Magnes,  Sect.  9.  2  Canon  29. 

3  Epistle,  Sect.  15,  and  Justin,  Apol.  II.  p.  99.     Barnabas  fancifully 
argues  that  Isai.  i.  13,  meant  the  abrogation  of  the   Jewish   sabbath, 
and  Justin,  p.  280,  argues  fancifully  on  this  eighth  day. 

4  Bp.  Kaye,  On  Tertullian,  p.  418,  note. 

5  De  Corona,  c.  3. 

6  Justin,  Second  Apolog.  p.  98,  and  more  fully  in  the  work,  Quest,  et 
Respons.  ad  Orthodox,  p.  468,  9,  falsely  ascribed  to  Justin. 


praying  with  them  then  are  worthy  of  notice1.  These 
shew,  that  in  these  particulars  the  early  Christians 
followed  the  sanctions  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  appears  further,  that  to  some  extent  they  still 
observed  the  seventh  day,  out  of  respect  to  the  former 
Sabbath.  One  of  the  apostolic  canons2  deposed  any 
clergyman  who  fasted  either  on  the  Lord's  day  or  on 
that  day,  one  Saturday  being  excepted  (Easter  eve). 
Socrates3  also,  calls  those  two  days  festivals.  All  these 
observances  of  the  seventh  day  are  said  to  be  subject 
to  the  conditions  mentioned  before,  that  the  first  day 
should  be  the  great  day  of  rest4,  and  just  as  the 
change  of  the  day  of  rest  corresponds  with  the  al- 
lusions of  the  word  of  God,  so  this  practice  of  still 
making  the  seventh  a  more  than  common  day,  cor- 
responds also  with  the  course  at  first  pursued  by  the 
Apostles.  St  Paul  for  instance,  teaching  at  Corinth, 
Antioch,  Philippi,  and  Thessalonica. 

Abstaining  from  blood5,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as 
existing  in  the  ordinations  and  confirmations  men- 
tioned by  the  Fathers,  would  also  be  to  the  point :  and 

1  Euseb.  Vit.  de  Const.  Lib.  iv.  c.  17  and  18;  also  Tertull.  de  Corona, 
c.  3. 

8  Canon.  65,  and  Tertull.  de  Coron.  c.  3. 

3  Eccles.  Hist.  Lib.  vi.  c.  8. 

4  Even  the  Montanists,  who  were  strict  in  the  observance  of  fasts,  did 
not  fast  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.      Tertullian  de  Jejunio,  adv.  Psych, 
c.  15. 

0  Clem.    Paed.   Lib.    in.    Sect.   25.   p.   267,  along  with    Acts      r. 
28,  29. 
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lastly,  the  manner  in  which  they  speak  of  marriage, 
— a  second  marriage  especially, — parallel  with,  but 
sometimes  weakly  going  beyond,  the  way  St  Paul 
treats  this  subject1. 

(5)  The  estimation  in  which  martyrdom  appears  to 
have  been  held  in  the  early  writers,  affords  some  addi- 
tional evidence  under  this  general  head.  In  the  ac- 
count2 of  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  his  forward  martyr 
spirit  is  commended,  and  the  readiness  of  Christians  to 
suffer  martyrdom  approved  of.  In  that  epistle  this 
kind  of  language  is  employed,  "  By  the  sufferings  of  an 
hour  they  redeemed  themselves  from  everlasting  punish- 
ment;" also  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas3,  "All  offences 
are  blotted  out  because  they  have  suffered  death  for 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  ;"  also  in  Tertullian,  "  For 
it"  (for  martyrdom)  "  all  sins  are  forgiven4."  These 
are  the  grounds  on  which  martyrdom  is  commended  : 
likeness  to  Christ,  literal  conformity  to  him  in  death, 
an  anticipation  of  heaven,  and  a  desire  to  impress  the 
heathen  with  the  sincerity  of  their  profession.  Justin5, 
for  example,  confesses  that  he  was  entirely  convinced, 
and  therefore  turned  from  a  Platonist  to  a  Christian, 

1  Compare    Clem.  Alex.   Strom.   Lib.    in.   Sect.   4,   p.  511,   with 
1  Cor.  vii. 

2  Sect.  2. 

3  Similitude  9,  Sect.  28. 

4  Apology,  c.  50,  end.     The  language  of  this  treatise  is  very  strong ; 
and  Irenaeus,  Lib.  v. 

5  Apol.  I.  p.  50.      In  Dial.  p.  219,  £c.  he  attributes  his  conversion  to 
a  conversation  with  an  aged  Christian. 
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by  seeing  them  suffer  when  dissimulation  might  have 
saved  their  lives. 

In  these  commendations  of  intrepidity  and  zeal  in 
reference  to  martyrdom,  we  remark  again  the  strong 
and  hyperbolic  language  used  by  the  early  Fathers,  in 
treating  on  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  practice. 
But  this,  instead  of  abating,  increases  the  force  of  the 
reasoning,  from  its  very  naturalness,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  They  had  the  scenes  of 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary  fresh  in  mind;  they  had  the 
prophecies  of  Christ,  that  they  should  be  brought  be- 
fore rulers  and  kings  for  his  name's  sake,  yet  sounding 
in  their  ears,  and  the  example  of  the  martyred  Apostles 
almost  before  their  eyes ;  then  they  had  the  full  state 
of  the  soul  after  death  clearly  laid  down  under  the 
gospel,  immediate  joy  (in  a  more  especial1  way,  as  they 
thought,  for  martyrs)  ;  and  if  they  were  not  infallibly 
kept  from  error,  these  consequences  were  what  we 
might  have  expected.  They  just  conformed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  written  words  of  St  Paul,  "  I  endure  all 
things  for  the  elect's  sake,"  "  I  fill  up  that  which  is 
behind,"  "  I  know  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me," 
"All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer 
persecution,"  "  Having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,"  4<To  die  is  gain,"  although  they  exceeded  the 
sanctions  of  Scripture. 

1  "Nemo  enim,  peregrinatus  a  corpore,  statim  immoratus  penes 
Dominum,  nisi  ex  martyrii  prcerogativa,  Paradiso  scilicet,  non  inferis, 
deversurus."  De  Resur.  Carnis,  c.  43. 
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From  these  five  heads  then,  we  obtain  assurance 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  arguing  on  the  marked 
coincidences  which  occur  between  the  opinions  and 
practices  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
Fathers,  and  the  contents  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
when  due  abatement  is  made,  in  the  former,  for  the 
peculiar  circumstances  with  which  the  Christians  were 
then  surrounded. 

When,  however,  disparagement  and  contempt  is 
thrown  on  the  Fathers  for  these  representations  which 
they  give  of  the  Christian  character  and  Christian 
duty,  we  must  remember,  that  they  still  tempered  their 
remarks  with  judicious  cautions  on  these  very  subjects; 
their  practice  exceeded,  in  fact,  their  principles.  "We 
do  not  commend  those  who  offer  themselves  to  perse- 
cution, for  the  gospel  teaches  no  such  thing1,"  and 
Tertullian,  in  his  apology,  defining  between  the  self- 
devoted  and  the  true  Christian  martyr,  compares  the 
latter  to  a  soldier  who  wishes  for  the  conquest,  who 
would,  if  he  could,  avoid  the  battle  throng,  but  still 
strives  to  please  his  commander,  and  to  obtain  the 
victory 2. 


2.  Another  general  division  is,  the  testimony  to 
be  gathered  from  the  way  they  speak  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles:  first,  the  way  in  which  they 
speak  of  the  gospel  miracles,  and  secondly,  the  claim 

1  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  Sect.  4.  2  Apol.  c.  50. 
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some  of  the  earliest  lay  to  miraculous  powers  in  the 
Church  in  their  own  day. 

(1)  Justin's   First    Apology,    which    appears    to 
be  the  earliest  specimen  that  has  reached  us,  of  the 
way  in  which  these  earlier  Fathers  defended  their  re- 
ligion, takes  arguments  from  the  scripture  miracles. 
His  chief  aim  is,  to  shew  that  Christ's  miracles  were 
not  performed,  as  the  heathens  asserted,  by  magical 
artifices.      The   miracles  of    Christ    in   proof  of   the 
truth   of   his   mission,  and  those  of  the  Apostles  in 
proof   of    Christianity    generally,    do   not,    however, 
appear  to  have  been  so  much  dwelt  on  by  some  of  the 
early  Fathers.    The  reason  of  this  probably  was,  that 
they  knew  the  heathens   were  too  accustomed  to  the 
marvellous,  and  were  not  then  in  a  condition  of  mind 
prepared  to  look  upon  this  evidence  as  conclusive. 

(2)  We    know  that  the  Apostles  could  commu- 
nicate  miraculous   powers   to   the    men   of    the   first 
generation1.     Now  there  are  miracles  and  miraculous 
appearances  asserted  in  the  apostolic   Fathers.      The 
terms    are    indeed    too  vague    to   allow   of  anything 
being  argued  from   them.      Still,   they  shew,   that  it 
was  not   inconsistent  with   the  spirit  of   the   age,  to 
expect  miraculous  gifts  and  manifestations.    And  such 
an  expectation  coincides  with  the  promises  of  Scrip- 
ture— promises  which  belonged  to  the  first  age,  and 
to  that  only. 

1  Mark  xvi.  17,  18. 
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Again,  Justin1  urges  against  Trypho  the  exist- 
ence in  his  day  of  extraordinary  gifts  in  the  Church, 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
both  with  men  and  women.  This  occurs  incidentally. 
Justin's  day  was  within  the  generation  immediately 
succeeding  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  whole  goes  to 
strengthen  the  coincidence. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  Fathers  of  a  somewhat 
later  date,  a  different  tone  is  assumed.  There  is  then 
a  suspicion  implied,  that  miracles  had  actually  ceased, 
and  yet  a  desire  shewn  to  keep  them  up  in  the  Church  ; 
a  fond  belief  in  their  continuance.  They  affirm  mira- 
cles, but  in  general  terms,  and  give  no  particular 
cases.  Clement  of  Alexandria  appears  to  have  only 
one  allusion  to  miraculous  powers  in  the  Church  in 
his  day-.  He  represents  the  Valentians  as  asserting 
the  Spirit's  power  in  the  Church,  for  cures  and  pro- 
phesyings.  Tertullian  is  very  general;  he  asserts, 
that  thus  persons  were  enabled  to  cast  out  demons, 
cure  diseases,  and  heal  serpent  wounds;  but  he  goes 
too  far,  and  asserts  it  of  all  Christians3,  which  could 
not  be,  because  it  was  not  so  in  the  Apostle's  day. 
The  specialities  which  he  does  give  are  far  from  being- 
clear,  as  the  thundering  legion,  afterwards  much  mag- 
nified by  Eusebius,  and  the  dreams  of  certain  females4, 

1  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  p.  358,  315. 

2  Frag,  a  Theodoto,  Sect.  24.     See  Bp.  Kaye,  p.  468. 

3  Apology,  c.  23. 

4  De  Anima,  c.  9  ;  De  Virginibus,  c.  17- 
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all  of  which  can    be   explained   without   reference   to 
miracles  at  all. 

All  this  is  natural.  When  miracles  were  ceasing, 
there  would  be  likely  to  be  an  assertion  of  them,  be- 
cause they  had  till  then  existed;  there  would  be  a 
loss  for  particular  examples,  and  there  would  be  a 
longing  after  and  watching  for  them ;  they  would 
be  seen  where  they  did  not  exist. 

We  have  therefore  again  found  an  undesigned 
agreement  between  the  scripture  and  these  histories, 
and  thereby  have  obtained  an  assurance  of  the  truth 
of  the  scripture  account.  At  the  same  time,  we  see 
that  the  statements  of  the  Fathers  must  be  received 
with  care.  It  was  the  magnification  of  these  assertions 
of  miracles  in  the  early  Church,  that  led  later  Fathers 
to  assert  them,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  extravagant 
claims  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  this  particular. 


3.  From  miracles  we  turn  to  prophecy.  We 
notice  first,  their  actual  propositions,  the  proofs  from 
prophecy,  urged  by  the  Fathers  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah ;  and  secondly,  their  frequent  interpretations 
of  what  they  consider  types  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(l)  Amongst  the  apostolic  Fathers,  the  allusions 
to  the  prophecies  occur  for  the  most  part  in  Barnabas 
and  Clement.  The  former  refers  to  several  of  the 
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Psalms,  especially  Psalm  xxii.  and  cxviii.  and  to  some 
passages  in  Isaiah,  the  latter  quotation  being  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew.  Barnabas1  alludes  to  the  little 
horn  in  Daniel  vii.  and  ix.,  and  in  this  point  is  wrong 
in  interpretation,  as  might  be  expected  (if  he  judged 
without  particular  inspiration)  because  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  not  really  then  arisen. 

The  apostolic  Fathers,  however,  do  not  generally 
quote  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
refer  to  Christ,  or  what  they  deem  to  be  such,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  how,  and  in  what  respects,  Christ 
fulfilled  them,  but  assume  that  they  belong  to  him ; 
the  proofs  of  Christianity  were  not  yet  required  of 
them.  They  quote  them  simply  to  shew  Chrisfs 
sufferings,  and  thereby  to  administer  consolation  and 
support  to  those  who  suffered2. 

This  fact  of  the  fulfilment  being  assumed,  shews 
that  the  proof  from  prophecy  was  in  that  day  con- 
sidered to  be  conclusive. 

By  the  able  and  zealous  Justin  prophecy  was 
handled  as  a  mightier  weapon ;  the  general  nature  of 
the  argument  from  prophecy  is  forcibly  stated,  its 
resources  searched,  and  much  that  is  valuable  brought 
out.  At  the  same  time  we  observe  puerilities,  and 
abundant  proofs  of  fancy  taking  the  place  of  judge- 

1  Sect.  4. 

-  Zech.  xiii.  6,  7 ;  Psalm  xxii ;  Isai.  i,  are  thus  quoted  by  Barnabas. 


ment.  However  from  those  parts  of  his  writings  that 
refer  to  prophecy  we  obtain  these  two  general  re- 
flections :  first,  a  coincidence  between  the  character  of 
quibbling  Trypho  and  the  quibbling  Jews  of  our 
Lord's  day ;  and  further,  a  coincidence  between  the 
mode  of  Justin's  reasoning  and  that  of  the  author  of 
the  Hebrews,  whom  Justin  seems  in  many  points  to 
have  followed,  a  consideration  which  tends  to  support 
the  authenticity  and  authority  of  this  particular  epistle. 

Against  the  heretics,  Irenaeus1  handled  it  with 
equal  force.  And  because  he  was  arguing  with  men 
who  did  not  understand  what  prophecy  was,  like 
Trypho,  he  states  very  fully  what  it  is,  largely 
quoting  the  prophecies  themselves. 

With  those  two  great  defenders  of  Christianity, 
the  presbyters  of  Carthage  and  Alexandria,  especially 
the  latter,  we  find  the  argument  from  prophecy  almost 
deserted2,  as  proof  of  the  Christian  religion,  except  in 
those  works  of  theirs  which  were  written  either  against 
the  Jews  or  against  heretics  who  admitted  and  ap- 


1  At  large  through  Lib.  iv. 

8  The  great  exceptions  in  Tertullian  are  the  tract  Adv.  Judaeos,  and 
the  five  books  Adv.  Marcionem.  The  abundant  and  successive  allusions 
to  prophecy  in  the  former,  compared  with  the  number  in  all  the  other 
works  of  Tertullian  put  together,  are  remarkable.  The  Marcionites 
believed  that  Christ  had  come,  and  thus  differed  from  the  Jews,  in  that 
they  received  Christianity ;  but  they  did  not  interpret  the  prophecies  either 
as  the  Jews  or  the  Christians  did  ;  here  Tertullian's  appeal  to  prophecy 
again  was  in  place.  A  few  references  are  found  in  the  De  Carne  Christi, 
and  De  Res.  Carnis. 


pealed  to  the  Jewish  scriptures.  They  chose  other 
grounds,  and  that  for  evident  reasons.  The  apostolic 
Fathers  would  have  amongst  their  readers  many  Jews 
scattered  throughout  Asia,  and  as  far  as  Rome,  just 
as  we  see  in  some  of  the  salutations  of  the  canonical 
epistles.  Hence  the  allusion  to  prophecy  would  then 
be  natural  in  their  epistles.  But  after  the  Jews  had 
so  severely  suffered  from  the  overthrow  of  their  polity, 
which  occurred  just  at  the  time  of  or  just  before  the 
epistles  of  Clement  and  Barnabas,  the  persecutions 
arising  from  Jewish  enmity  or  Jewish  objections  would 
be  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  opposition 
Christians  would  meet  with  from  the  heathens.  But 
prophecy  would  have  no  force  in  their  reasonings  with 
the  heathen ;  it  was  and  is  valuable  always,  when  the 
premises  are  admitted,  viz.,  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  where  the  existence  of  prophecy  was  as 
much  questioned  as  Christianity  itself,  this  argument 
would  be  of  no  avail.  And  this  just  accounts  for  the 
silence  of  Tertullian,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned, 
and  of  the  other  Clement;  exactly  as  they  avoided 
the  proof  from  miracles,  because  this  proof,  like  the 
other,  could  not  be  appreciated  by  minds  too  familiar 
with  the  false  and  marvellous,  so  the  Fathers  avoided 
allusion  to  prophecy  in  cases  where  the  prophecies 
themselves  would  have  been  disallowed.  They  chose 
rather  proof  from  the  morality  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  morality  would  form  such  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  heathenism  of  those  days ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  such  allusions  to  heathen  philosophy, 
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especially  in  the  rational  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
a  God,  as  would  allow  of  them  meeting  their  adver- 
saries on  common  ground. 

As  far  as  we  have  gone,  in  the  consideration  of 
prophecy,  we  find  the  validity  of  the  argument,  in 
some  cases,  allowed  and  assumed,  and  in  others,  in 
later  days,  its  neglect  accounted  for ;  either  of  which 
points  are  therefore  to  be  considered  on  the  side  of 
Christianity. 

(2)  Then  we  come  to  their  allegorical  reasoning. 
The  general  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  the  Fathers 
will  be  alluded  to  afterwards,  but  here  we  especially 
allude  to  this  particular.  Thus  we  have  some  singu- 
lar reasonings  on  supposed  types  :  in  Barnabas *,  the 
heifer2  is  applied  to  Christ,  and  carrying  out  the  type 
still  further,  the  young  men  who  take  up  the  ashes, 
to  the  Apostles ;  the  scape  goat,  to  Christ's  appearance 
at  his  future  coming  in  a  scarlet  garment3;  and  the 
number  318  (T1H),  the  number  of  men  circumcised 
by  Abraham,  to  the  making  up  in  hieroglyphics4, 
the  name  Christ  and  his  cross;  Rahab's  red  line,  to 
Christ's  blood.  Jer.  ii.  13,  Ps.  i.  3,  are  made  to  refer 
to  baptism.  Moses'  elevated  hands,  and  Isa.  Ixv.  2, 
to  the  cross5.  The  clean  and  unclean  animals,  to 


1  Epist.  Sect.  8.  2  Numb.  xix.  3  Sect.  7- 

4  Sect.  9,  several  of  the  fathers  copy  this. 

a  Barnabas,  Epist.  Sect.  11,  12.    This  figure  of  Moses'  hands  is  copied 
and  enlarged  by  Justin,  and  then  by  .Jerome. 


doctrines1;  the  days  of  creation,  to  the  seven  mil- 
lenaries of  the  world2.  The  phoanix,  night  succeeded 
by  day,  a  seed  dying  and  then  springing  forth,  to  the 
resurrection3.  The  washings  prescribed  by  Moses 
are  made  types  of  baptism4 ;  also  the  heathen's  wash- 
ing before  prayer  (derived,  Clement  supposes,  origi- 
nally from  the  Jews).  The  waters  above  the  firma- 
ment and  the  waters  below,  to  typifying  respectively 
the  water  of  baptism,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  descending 
at  baptism5 ;  the  fine  flour,  Leviticus  xiv.,  to  the  eucha- 
rist 6.  The  three  days  which  preceded  the  creation  of 
the  two  great  lights,  to  the  Trinity7.  These  attempts 
at  interpretation,  however  weak  some  of  them  may  be 
considered,  still  shew  that  the  authors  felt  the  force 
of  the  types  as  explained  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
felt  anxious  to  carry  out  the  principle;  and  thereby 
prove  to  us  the  reverence  they  had  for  this  kind  of 
argument,  and  for  the  men  who  had  employed  it  in 
the  New  Testament  scriptures.  On  these  accounts 
they  become  evidences  in  proof  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
and  of  some  of  its  peculiar  doctrines. 


1  Barnabas,  Sect.  10,  copied  by  Irenseus,  Lib.  v.     Clem.  Alex.  Fed. 
Lib.  in. 

2  Barnabas,  Sect.  15.     This  is  copied  by  Tertullian  and  others;  and 
is  approved  of  by  many  sound  interpreters. 

3  Clem.  Romanus,  Sect.  24,  25. 

4  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Lib.  HI.  c.  12,  Sect.  81,  p.  548, 

5  Fragm.  e  Phrophet.  Sect.  8. 

fi  Justin's  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  p.  259. 
7  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc.  Lib.  n.  p.  94.  . 


4.    There  are  some  other  views  to  be  gathered  from 
the  early  Christian  Fathers  in  support  of  Christianity. 

(1)  First,  the  fact  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity, implied  and  asserted.  Justin  tells  us  "there 
is  no  race  of  men  who  do  not  pray  to  God  through 
the  crucified  Jesus."  Tertullian,  that  if  they,  the 
Christians,  "  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Roman 
empire,  they  would  be  left  without  subjects  to  govern, 
and  would  tremble  at  the  awful  stillness  around  them 
— the  awful  stillness  of  a  dead  world1;"  also,  that 
Christ  was  preached  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
arms,  among  the  barbarians2.  And  they  were  one  in 
faith,  not  like  Paganism,  "  which  has  one  name,  but  is 
not  one  religion3."  The  whole  testimony  is  backed  by 
heathen  writers.  The  facts  shew,  that  the  injunctions 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  had  been  carried  out  by  the 
followers  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  Opposition  and  persecution,  we 
gather  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Fathers,  they  had 
constantly  to  encounter,  and  hence  we  conclude,  that 
if  Christianity  had  spread  such  circumstances,  its 
disciples  must  have  felt  the  binding  nature  of  the 
Saviour's  commands,  and  felt  the  abounding  comfort 
of  those  promises  of  help  which  he  had  given  to 
the  Church,  in  short,  goes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

1  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  37.  -  Tertull.  De  Corona,  c.  12. 

3  Grotius  de  veritate,  Relig.  c.  11.  Sect.  18.     See  the  notes  of  Clericu* 
for  proof,  of  the  extent  of  Christianity,  from  the  Fathers. 


(2)  But  again,  we  are  struck  with  the  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  displayed  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  How  far  their  use  of 
Scripture  shews  that  they  wished  to  throw  us  back  on 
Scripture  only,  is  another  thing;  we  here  note  this  fact, 
to  exhibit  their  pious  reverence  for  the  truth  of  God. 
Let  us  remember,  that  the  books  of  Scripture  were  in 
manuscript,  and  often  in  parts ;  that,  as  far  as  we 
know,  there  were  no  collections  of  passages  under 
arranged  heads  :  and  we  shall  feel  that  no  little  time 
and  labour  were  required,  to  obtain  under  circum- 
stances, otherwise  ever  so  favourable,  a  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  them. 

Their  quotations  are  indeed  often  far  from  accu- 
rate. This  is  probably  occasioned  by  their  having 
quoted  from  memory1;  in  any  case  the  quotations 
prove,  that  they  had  spent  much  time  in  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  they  felt  them  to  con- 
tain the  arguments  for  the  Christian  religion,  that  they 
received  them,  believed  their  infallibility,  and  had  a 
concern  that  others  should  know  them,  and  by  that 
knowledge  obtain  that  salvation  which  they  revealed 
to  the  world,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

(3)  Again,  we  notice  their  practice  of  quoting 
the  Septuagint,  instead  of  the  original  Hebrew.  With 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  where  Justin  quotes  from  (he  Psalms,  he 
quotes  more  accurately,  probably  because  he  was  used  lo  them  in 
public  worship. 
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few  exceptions,  (one  of  which  we  have  referred  to1) 
the  apostolic  fathers  do  so.  Justin2  does  so,  or  at 
least  a  Greek  version.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes 
always  nearer  the  Septuagint  than  the  Hebrew ;  indeed 
it  is  probable,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter  lan- 
guage3. Tertullian  quotes,  either  by  translating  from 
the  Greek  or  else  a  Latin  version  made  from  the 
Greek4. 

Now,  whatever  might  be  the  reason,  probably 
because  that  version  only  was,  in  those  cases,  under- 
stood, Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  in  the  frequent 
practice  of  making  quotations  from  the  Septuagint. 
St  Paul,  and  probably  all  the  apostles  knew  Hebrew, 
but  they  chose  in  their  letters  to  quote  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  the  evangelists  who  recorded  our  Lord^s  dis- 
courses, did  so  too.  Whence  do  we  find  the  Fathers 
so  readily  quoting  the  Septuagint,  and  that  without 
any  apology  for  doing  so  ?  It  would  seem  that  they 
knew  they  had  the  apostolic  sanction  for  the  practice. 

(4)  Again,  it  has  been  observed  that  in  treating 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  St  John  uses 
the  terms  which  were  extant  in  the  Platonic  schools 

1  Page  18,  supra. 

2  See  Bp.  Kaye  on  Justin,  p.  22,  note. 

3  See  Bp.  Kaye  on  Clement,  p.  109,  note,  because  Clement  derives 
Hosanna  from  "ws  ai/vct" — Eli,  Eli,  from  jjXios,  and  Jesus  from  uto-6at. 

4  He  quotes  Isai.  v.  18,  from  the  Greek ;    Bp.  Kaye  on  Tertullian, 
p.  305.     De  Virg.  Vel.  c.  1,  he  uses  "latine  ostendam,"  as  if  he  had 
sometimes  either  quoted  or  written  in  Greek. 


of  that  day.  Now  this  is  notably  the  case  with  the 
Greek  writers,  Justin  and  Clement.  St  John  probably 
did  this  that  he  might  employ  their  own  weapons,  and 
Justin's1  language  implies,  that  the  hope  of  conciliating 
them  the  more  was  his  reason.  Clement  and  Justin's 
practice  agrees  with  that  of  their  master,  the  Apostle. 

(5)  Lastly,  we  remark  the  manner  in  which  they 
treat  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  The  way  in  which 
this,  as  well  as  some  other  doctrines,  are  touched  on 
in  Scripture,  has  been  urged  as  a  point  of  internal 
evidence.  A  feigner  could  not  have  spoken  of  the 
Trinity  in  such  terms,  the  parts  seem  to  be  true,  no 
incongruity  appearing;  and  yet  the  depths  of  the 
doctrine  unfathomable.  Now  this  style  is  just  what 
we  find  in  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  while 
they  yet  "  trembled  at  God's  word2."  They  give  the 
title  of  "  one  God"  to  the  Father,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  if  we  looked  no  further,  we  might  imagine  that 
they  thought  of  no  other  person  being  God,  but  the 
Father ;  and  yet  in  a  few  pages,  we  meet  with  just  as 
full  expressions  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  that  he  is 
"God,"  "  true  God,"  "  God  of  the  Jews3."  The  con- 
trarieties are  left  without  guard,  presuming  that  Chris- 
tians would  not  generally  mistake  their  meaning.  They 
wrote  like  men  making  Scripture  their  authoritative 
archetype,  and  trying  to  express  as  much,  and  no  more, 


Second  Apolog.  pp.  50,  51.  3  Isai.  Ixvi.  2. 

Waterland  on  the  Trinity,  Sermon  4. 
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than  they  found  there.  This  coincidence  certainly  goes 
far,  to  back  the  divine  authority  of  those  Scriptures, 
and  to  shew  the  deference  with  which  the  Fathers  held 
them,  how  they  bent  their  minds  and  opinions  to  them. 

The  following  then  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which 
we  obtain  from  the  early  fathers  in  proof  of  Christi- 
anity, the  above  being  considered  as  examples. 

We  find  the  Christian  scheme  treated  of  in  a  series 
of  writers,  including  the  histories  and  writings  of  its 
alleged  founders,  from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
gospel.  In  the  writings  ascribed  to  Evangelists  and 
Apostles,  we  find  duties  urged,  mutual  love  to  each 
other  and  charity,  morality,  purity  of  life  and  social 
piety.  We  find  practices  incidentally  mentioned,  and  a 
readiness  to  die  for  the  cause  enjoined.  And  then,  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  we  find  all  these  car- 
ried out  in  detail  and  sometimes  to  an  overscrupulous 
extent,  exceeding,  in  reality,  the  obligations  of  the 
Scripture.  We  find  that  miracles  were  asserted  of  those 
who  established  Christianity,  and  were  promised  to 
the  Church  for  a  little  while;  and  we  correspondingly 
find  the  Fathers,  as  far  as  they  thought  the  argu- 
ment from  miracles  would  avail,  appealing  to  them ; 
but  ceasing  to  do  so,  when  they  addressed  those  whose 
minds  were  too  inured  to  the  marvellous  to  listen  with 
patience  to  the  arguments  of  the  new  religion ;  that 
the  existence  of  miraculous  powers  in  the  Church  is 
alluded  to  by  these  Fathers,  just  as  long  as  we  might 
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expect  from  the  promise,  and  afterwards  is  alluded  to 
by  them,  in  that  doubtful  sort  of  way  which  implies 
that  the  miracles  had  ceased  ;  but  without  drawing  any 
line  as  to  when  they  ceased,  or  even  asserting  their 
expectation  that  they  would  cease  at  all. 

And  again,  prophecy  being  made  by  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  a  ground  of  appeal  to  the  minds  of  the  Jews, 
who  allowed  the  premises ;  we  observe,  that  these  Fa- 
thers used  the  same  appeal  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, but  that  when  they  dealt  with  the  heathen  to 
whom  this  argument  would  be  none  at  all,  because  they 
disallowed  the  premises,  they  took  other  ground,  very 
similarly  indeed  to  St  Paul  at  Athens. 

Lastly  we  observe,  that  they  quote  from  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  which  had  been  quoted 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  whether  for  the 
same  reasons  or  not,  does  not  appear,  but  with  their 
sanction  ;  that  they  attempt  a  similar  kind  of  allego- 
rical interpretation  to  what  is  found  amongst  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostles;  that  they  display  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  speak  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,  touched  on  in  those  writings,  in 
similar  terms  to  the  terms  employed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  with  a  deference  and  submission  to  them.  With- 
out then  taking  into  consideration  the  special  and 
sole  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  we  have  here, 
amongst  the  early  Christian  writers,  a  kind  of  internal 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  some- 
what similar  to  that  internal  evidence  for  the  truth 
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of  the  Christian  Scriptures  so  often  urged  out  of  the 
sacred  writings  alone — undesigned  coincidences.  Here, 
however,  we  contend  for  the  truth  of  the  subject  matter 
of  Christianity  ;  there,  for  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
books.  We  take  all  Christian  writers,  and  then 
deduce,  that  the  general  outline  of  Christianity,  which 
we  find  in  later  writers,  exactly  coincides  with  what 
we  find  in  the  first  or  apostolic  writings.  And  thus, 
besides  proving  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  the  general,  we  are  assured  of  the  veracity 
of  all  the  Fathers  whose  writings  have  treated  of  the 
subject.  For  the  proof  of  Christianity,  the  very  ex- 
ternal bulwark  thereof,  this  is  the  argument  to  urge ; 
and  brings  out  a  most  important  use  to  be  made  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  argument,  put  in  the  above  form,  contains 
within  it  the  question  as  to  where  we  must  look  for 
the  authoritative  teaching  of  Christianity.  If  we  only 
proposed  to  establish  by  the  Fathers,  that  certain 
records,  and  what  records,  were  of  authority,  without 
at  the  same  time  proving  in  some  way  the  integrity 
of  the  Fathers,  and  the  general  truth  of  Christianity, 
by  the  concurrent  consent  of  writers  from  its  origin 
downwards,  the  sceptic  might  at  once  object.  He 
might  resist  the  right  of  these  Fathers  so  to  define, 
seeing  that  the  Roman  church  thinks  differently  to  the 
.Reformed,  on  this  very  point.  Where  the  religion  is 
taught  authoritatively,  must  be  determined;  but  the 
proof  of  Christianity,  in  the  largest  use  of  the  word, 
need  not  be  made  to  rest  on  this  determination. 


CHAPTER  II. 


HAVING  found  amongst  early  Christian  writers, 
this  undesigned  historical  coincidence  with  the  earliest 
books  said  to  be  of  apostolic  origin,  at  the  same  time 
as  we  become  assured  of  the  general  truth  of  the  scheme, 
we  learn  to  place  confidence  in  the  writers  themselves, — 
historic  confidence.  With  this  confidence  we  would 
ascertain  where  they  considered  the  Christian  doctrines 
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to  exist  in  a  concentrated  form  ;  what  books  to  be 
of  divine  authority  and  obligation  ;  what  the  ultimate 
appeal ;  what  the  rule  of  faith. 

Whatever  we  may  conclude  from  the  internal 
testimony  of  those  books  which  are  called  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  to  their  sufficiency,  and  to  their  being 
an  ultimate  appeal,  we  must  allow,  that  the  testimony 
of  fact  as  to  what  are,  and  what  are  not  canonical,  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  Fathers  themselves,  the  very  men 
whose  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  appeal  and  authority 
we  desire  to  know.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  they 
peremptorily  assert  and  prove  that  some  of  the  divine 
truth  communicated  by  Christ,  or  by  his  Apostles  to 
the  Church,  is  amongst  themselves,  that  they  have  re- 
corded it,  then  this  should  be  noticed  and  obeyed  by 
the  Church  to  the  end.  It  might  be  urged,  and 


Rome  does  virtually  contend  for  this,  that  we  are  just 
as  much  bound  to  take  this  assertion  of  the  Fathers 
"  that  we  must  receive  all  they  have  written,"  as  we 
are  entitled  to  take  their  matter  of  fact  testimony  to 
the  number  of  the  canonical  books,  unless  palpable 
contradictions  are  found  out.  Certainly  had  any  of 
them  dreamt  that  his  predecessor,  or  even  his  con- 
temporary, especially  amongst  the  apostolic  Fathers, 
was  likely  to  be  left  out  of  the  sacred  canon,  when 
he  knew  that  he  ought  not ;  that  this  predecessor 
or  contemporary  contained  additional  apostolic  truth, 
which  was  binding  on  every  man^s  conscience;  he 
might  have  put  this  author's  works  amongst  the 
canonical  ones,  and  the  rest  of  the  Fathers  would  have 
agreed  that  this  was  right.  Hence  it  becomes  impor- 
tant to  know  distinctly,  what  these  Fathers  say  on 
this  very  subject;  what  they  considered  the  ultimate 
appeal  and  the  rule  of  faith. 

But  here  in  the  study  and  use  of  the  Fathers,  we 
must  draw  one  of  those  broad  lines  which  at  once 
defines,  and  to  some  extent  shortens,  this  appeal.  To 
which  of  the  Fathers  are  we  to  refer  ?  how  far  must 
we  go  down  ?  Now  if  we  were  to  take  the  famous 
canon  of  Vincens,  and  assume  that,  during  any  age  of 
the  Church,  the  whole  of  the  Church  was  represented 
by  the  determinations  of  councils,  or  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical writers  which  have  come  down  to  us,  (which  per- 
haps is  more  than  can  be  always  allowed  for  the  first 
few  centuries,  and  is  certainly  incorrect  for  after  ages), 


assuming  this  part  of  the  canon,  that  the  "  quod 
ubique"  must  always  be  fulfilled ;  still,  the  "  quod 
semper,  quod  ab  omnibus"  requires,  that  the  opinions 
referred  to  shall  be  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  any  fair  portion  of  time,  taken  out  of  the  "  sem- 
per." Hence  we  may,  if  we  choose,  take  as  a  test, 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  beginning  from  the 
Apostles.  There  are  several  reasons  in  favour  of  our 
doing  so.  The  first  is,  that  we  are  then  near  apostolic 
truth  and  apostolic  tradition,  and  if  apostolic  truth 
existed  at  a  late  day  in  the  Church,  apart  from  or 
supplemental  to  the  scriptures,  it  must  have  existed 
then.  Like  water  teeming  through  a  flood-gate ;  what- 
ever any  of  the  thousand  streams  into  which  it  is 
divided  contains,  must  have  been  contained  in  the 
great  stream  as  it  issued  forth :  conversely,  if  an 
opinion  or  practice  cannot  bear  the  test  of  those  early 
times,  however  generally  it  existed  afterwards,  it  must 
have  arisen  since  the  apostolic  days,  and  therefore  is 
quite  out  of  the  compass  of  what  we  profess  to  seek  for. 

So  that  on  our  hypothesis  of  this  canon,  we  may 
confidently  assert,  that  what  is  not  found  in  a  fair 
series  or  set  of  the  earliest  writers  of  the  Church,  not 
only  may  not,  but  must  not,  be  received  as  a  part  of 
the  apostolic  truth. 

This    truth   could  not   remain   under   ground   or 
cover  for  a  while,  and  then  appear  after  several  cen- 
turies.     It  could  only  appear  amongst  after  ages,  by 
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having  been  handed  down,  and  if  we  do  not  find  it 
asserted  in  the  earlier  Fathers,  how  could  it  have  been 
handed  down,  so  as  to  claim  our  trust  in  it  ? 

A  way  of  escape  is,  that  it  was  orally  delivered, 
a  part  of  the  disciplina  arcani.  This  we  shall  con- 
sider afterwards ;  in  that  case,  it  never  ought  to  have 
been  recorded  at  all ;  but  have  gone  down  to  the  end 
of  time  with  what  has  been  called  the  power  of  the 
keys.  The  later  Fathers  must  have  erred  in  recording 
it ;  for,  whatever  reason  the  earliest  had  for  keeping 
it  back,  must  have  been  as  cogent  with  the  later,  and 
so,  having  broken  their  faith,  we  lose  for  ever  our 
confidence  in  them. 

Another  way  of  escape  is,  by  the  decisions  of 
councils.  To  assume  this,  is  to  beg  the  premises ; 
for  the  authority  of  those  councils  is  either  esta- 
blished directly  on  the  testimony  of  tradition  or  on 
the  testimony  of  scripture.  If  on  the  testimony  of 
tradition,  that  either  written  or  oral;  if  written,  we 
come  back  on  the  original  question,  by  whom  of  the 
Fathers  ?  if  oral,  then  the  whole  question  is  begged ; 
for  oral  tradition  cannot  possibly  give  a  council 
authority  to  determine  orally  what  they  choose.  If 
again  it  is  said  on  scripture,  which  is  attempted  in 
the  decrees  of  the  Tridentine  Council,  this  is  rea- 
soning in  a  circle,  for  scripture  is  fixed ;  and,  as 
they  say,  is  authoritatively  interpreted  by  councils 
and  by  the  Fathers. 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  if  an  appeal  is  to  be  made 
to  the  Fathers,  as  to  what  they  consider  the  rule  of 
faith ;  our  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  earliest  of 
them,  and  in  estimating  the  use  of  the  Fathers;  this 
position  must  be  unflinchingly  urged. 

Still,  should  any  of  the  later  Fathers  disclaim  a 
principle  or  doctrine,  and  declare  it  to  be  unaposto- 
lical,  we  may  hear  them  in  this;  for,  with  all  their 
diligent  anxiety  to  be  apostolical,  we  may  be  gene- 
rally assured,  that  if  they  could  prove  anything  un- 
apostolical  then,  a  fortiori,  it  was  so  earlier.  The 
danger  was  on  the  side  of  mysteries  and  impressive 
ceremonies,  too  many  and  not  too  few,  and  this  feature 
became  more  and  more  prominent. 

If  the  later  Fathers  however,  assert  only  what  the 
earlier  did,  their  testimony  is  superabundant ;  and  if 
they  assert  what  was  flatly  denied  by  the  earlier 
Church,  they  are  to  be  discredited  and  disannulled; 
fdr,  as  Tertullian1  says,  truth  is  such  that  "  no  per- 
son can  prescriptively  set  up  (praescribere)  duration 
of  time,  patronage  of  individuals,  or  privilege  of 
countries."  The  practical  importance  of  making  this 
distinction  amongst  the  Fathers  appears  when  we  come 
to  the  controversy  with  Rome ;  for  while  they  profess 
Vincent's  canon,  and  something  more,  they  constantly 
neglect  the  earlier  Fathers2  in  making  quotations  for 

1  Tertullian.  de  Virgin,  veland.  c.  1. 

*  Amongst  the  notes  attached  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
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the  support  of  their  peculiar  tenets ;  assert,  what  no 
one  will  doubt,  that  these  tenets  were  held  amongst 
Fathers  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  but 
wofully  and  often  wilfully  forget,  that  such  quotations 
prove  nothing,  unless  from  them  they  can  trace  their 
views  to  the  very  apostolic  times,  and  as  we  shall  see, 
to  the  written  records  of  God. 

But  to  return  to  the  rule  of  faith ;  the  point  now 
at  issue  is,  how  far  we  may  use  the  Fathers  for  deter- 
mining the  Christian's  rule  of  faith ;  and  then,  what 
that  rule  of  faith  actually  is. 

That  they  must  be  consulted  on  the  point  is  clear, 
from  what  was  said  above,  as  to  their  fixing  the  Canon 
of  scripture.  If  they  claim  to  have  authoritative  truth 
amongst  themselves,  then  their  fixing  the  Canon  of 
scripture  was  only  a  convenient  distinction  ;  this,  their 
claim,  and  their  division  of  the  books  enforcing  truth, 
into  canonical  and  uncanonical,  might  be  reckoned 
equally  stringent  on  us ;  the  former  as  the  latter.  If 
however  they  have  made  out  the  Canon,  and  refer  to  it 
specially  or  incidentally,  we  may  infer,  that  there  is  a 
motive  for  this.  Hence  appears  the  reasonableness 
and  necessity  of  a  reference  to  the  Fathers,  and  to  the 
early  ones,  on  this  subject. 

at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  appears  to  be  only  one  reference  to 
Ignatius,  of  the  apostolic  fathers ;  also  only  one  to  Tertullian ;  none  to 
Irerueus  ;  a  few  only  to  Clement.  In  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  there  is  also 
a  great  paucity :  more  fully  however  to  Tertullian,  especially  on  Baptism, 
but  not  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Rome. 
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It  remains  then,  whom  are  we  to  consider  the 
early  Fathers?  It  is  well  known  that  the  flames  of 
persecution  devastated  the  Church  for  some  time  after 
the  death  of  our  Lord.  Scattered  throughout  the 
known  world,  and  especially  through  the  territories  of 
Rome,  Christ's  followers  had  to  walk  a  trying  way, 
"perplexed,  persecuted,  cast  down1."  Until  Constan- 
tine  ascended  the  throne  of  Rome,  himself  a  Christian 
and  a  native  of  our  own  land,  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  favour  towards  Christians,  from  the  "princes 
of  this  world."  But  he,  the  disciple  of  the  better 
faith,  gave  all  his  influence  to  the  side  of  Christianity, 
and  in  his  day  the  Church  enjoyed  a  season  of  peace. 
Now  we  might  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  depend  on  a 
persecuted  age  for  purity  and  truth ;  and  be  ready  to 
trust  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it.  But  at  the  close  of 
this  very  period  was  held,  with  Constantine  at  its 
head,  that  famous  council,  which  had  to  condemn 
errors  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

Hence  we  are  driven  further  back.  Now  if  we  take 
something  less  than  two  centuries  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  from  the  time  of  the  last  Apostle,  we  shall 
comprehend  within  them  two  generations  of  Fathers 
after  the  Apostles.  Irenaeus,  Polycarp,  and  St  John, 
gives  us  the  very  line ;  and  it  seems  just  to  require, 
that  if  what  we  search  for  cannot  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  this  period,  the  "  quod  semper"  does  not 
hold. 

1  2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9. 


What  then  .do  we  gather  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
two  first  centuries  on  the  rule  of  faith  ?  The  use  and 
value  of  these  Fathers  will  appear  in  the  answer,  both 
for  the  establishment  of  our  own  minds  in  Christianity 
and  in  the  Roman  controversy. 

These  Fathers,  first  by  their  very  mode  of  quoting 
scripture ;  secondly,  by  their  not  disputing  the  asser- 
tion1 made  by  one  of  the  Apostles  on  the  authority 
of  Christ,  admit  that  the  Apostles  were  led  "  into  all 
truth;1'  i.  e.  (l)  into  the  remembrance  of  all  things  that 
Christ  had  said2 ;  (2)  into  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
truth  itself,  "  whatsoever  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  hear ;" 
and  (3)  into  the  prescience  of  the  future,  "  will 
shew  you  things  to  come."  These  three  things, 
whether  sufficient  or  not,  are  contained  in  the  Gospels, 
the  Epistles,  and  the  Revelations,  respectively.  How- 
ever, they  considered  that  the  Apostles  were  guided 
into  all  truth,  and  therefore  admit  that  the  people 
of  the  apostolic  day  had  it  preached  to  them  by  the 
Apostles,  in  all  accuracy  and  completeness. 

Now,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  reasoning  with 
the  heretics  of  that  day,  the  Fathers  consented  to 
leave  the  scriptures  altogether,  (which  were  disallowed 
or  distorted  by  the  heretics)  and  appeal  to  other 
written  records  which  were  in  the  Church.  Tertul- 
lian3  says,  that  in  disputing  with  the  heretics  we  are 

1  John  xvi.  13.  2  John  xiv.  26. 

3  De  Scrip.  Herit.  c.  17.     Sec  also  c.  36. 
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obliged  c<  to  enquire  what  doctrines  are  held,  and 
what  scripture  received  by  the  apostolic  Churches ;  for 
in  them  is  preserved  the  truth  as  it  was  originally 
communicated  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles,  and  by  the 
Apostles,  either  orally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Churches 
which  they  founded ;  so  that  whatever  doctrines  and 
scripture  are  so  held  and  received,  must  be  deemed 
orthodox  and  genuine."  He  appears  to  have  put  the 
argument  in  this  form,  for  the  very  purpose  of  meeting 
his  opponents1. 

When  they  urge,  the  truth  might  become  cor- 
rupted, he  urges  again  the  uniformity  of  the  Churches. 
If  they  had  erred,  they  would  have  erred  in  different 
ways,  but  amongst  all  there  was  no  variation  :  this 
single  fact  appeared  a  strong  presumption  for  their 
retaining  the  truth2. 

These  observations  of  Tertullian  applied  to  the 
Church  prior  to  his  day,  and  cannot  be  assumed  to 
belong  to  a  later  period.  What  an  early  Father  says 
in  reference  to  his  own  times,  must  not  be  applied  to 
times  lower  down  ;  and  then,  he  does  not  speak  of  any 
doctrines  differing  from  scripture,  or  additional  to  scrip- 
ture, but  doctrines  registered  apart  from  the  scriptures, 
coincident,  and  identically  the  same  with  them.  Ire- 
naeus  also  asks,  "  what  if  the  Apostles  had  not  left  us 
the  scriptures,  would  it  not  behove  us  to  follow  the 
tradition  which  they  delivered  to  those  to  whom  they 

1  De  Scrip.  Herit.  c.  19—21.  3  Ibid.  c.  28. 
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committed  the  Churches1?"  and  speaks  of  this  truth 
being  "left  by  them  in  the  Church  as  a  rich  deposit 
from  which  every  one  may  take  the  draught  of  life." 

Hence  we  learn,  that  those  Fathers  could  speak  of 
Christian  truth  apart  from  the  scriptures,  truth, — which 
the  college  of  the  Apostles  fully  possessed,  and  could 
make  some  suppositions  about  this  truth,  as  an  absolute 
thing, — suppositions  which  would  hold,  had  none  ever 
been  recorded  and  written. 

The  Fathers,  therefore,  considered,  that  while  the 
Apostles  lived,  they  (the  Apostles)  had  a  tradition 
amongst  them  ;  that  they  did  not  go  teaching  with  their 
books  in  their  hands,  but  with  this  tradition  in  their 
mouths.  They  instructed  many  Churches,  in  fact,  in 
Christianity,  long  before  they  wrote  their  books.  This 
oral  and  traditionary  truth  directed  them  to  the  faith 
of  Christ  Jesus,  through  whom  all  "  scripture  is  able 
to  make  wise  unto  salvation,"  and  was  sufficient.  The 
case  would  be  altered  when  they  died.  This  tradition 
would  be  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints2."  At 
the  moment  of  St  Jude^s  writing,  it  could  not  be  the 
New  Testament,  because  that  Testament  was  not  then 
completed ;  nor  could  "  the  words  of  the  faith,  of 
good  doctrine"  committed  to  Timothy  3. 

1  Then  follows  part  of  this  tradition  very  like  some  parts  of  OUT  Creed. 
Irenapus,  Lib.  m.  c.  4. 

2  Jude  3. 

3  1  Tim.  iv.  6;  also  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  2  Tim.  i.  13,  14. 
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Now,  for  this  truth  to  be  continued  down  to  the 
Church,  which  was  an  original  part  of  Christ's  arrange- 
ment, the  form  in  which  it  is  handed  down  must  be 

(1)  sufficiently  clear  and  intelligible, 

(2)  sufficiently  certain  to  us,  conveying  to  us 
the  assurance,  that  it  is  incorrupted. 

How  then  were  these  conditions  to  be  secured  ? 
The  Lord  himself  had  simply  told  his  Apostles  "  to 
teach  ;"  he  had  said  nothing  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  to  teach  then,  or  how  they  were  to  deliver  truth 
for  the  Church's  instruction  to  the  end. 

We  might  trust  the  Apostles'  own  assertions  on 
this  point,  but  for  the  difficulty  mentioned  before, 
that  there  might  be  amongst  the  earlier  Fathers  tra- 
ditionary assertions  of  their  own  right,  as  the  Church, 
to  add  to  the  Apostles'  teaching  either  written  or  un- 
written things,  which  assertions  might  be  urged  by 
some  to  have  a  claim  to  credit  as  much  as  those  of 
the  Apostles. 

We  therefore  turn  to  the  early  Fathers,  to  know 
their  opinion  of  the  depository  of  divine  truth,  when 
the  Apostles  died.  Should  their  opinions  on  this  be 
found  to  agree  with  apostolic  assertions,  the  decision 
will  be  conclusive  and  without  appeal. 

Now,  we  constantly  find  in  the  Fathers  the  words 
"  Holy  Scripture"  and  "  Scriptures"  employed.  They 


do  not  formally  state  what  they  mean  by  the  expres- 
sion, but  from  their  quotations  we  find  that  they  are 
the  histories  and  letters  of  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists: the  distinction  as  to  the  precise  number  of  such 
histories  and  letters  not  being  clear  in  some  of  the 
fathers,  but  the  general  distinction  always  quite  ap- 
parent. 

These  scriptures  they  evidently  take  to  contain 
Christian  truth ;  at  present  we  do  not  say  "  all  truth," 
i.  e.,  the  "  all  truth"  into  which  the  Apostles  were  led, 
and  call  them  in  consequence,  "  Holy  Scriptures,"  or 
simply  "  the  Scriptures."  The  "  de  facto"  of  scrip- 
ture has  always  been  acknowledged. 

The  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  about  the  two  first 
centuries  (to  those  only  we  now  refer)  teem  with  quo- 
tations from  these  scriptures,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
argument  or  interpretation,  and  they  quote  "according 
to  the  Scriptures,"  "  as  Holy  Scripture  saith,"  con- 
tinually. 

They  assumed  these  writings  in  controversy.  Jus- 
tin summons  Trypho  to  attend  to  what  he  quotes  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  proofs  which  need  not  be 
explained,  but  only  heard,  and  observes  that  "  no  dis- 
puting can  be  allowed  unless  he  refers  all  things  to 
the  Scriptures1."  Tertullian  and  Clement,  abundantly 
from  the  New  Testament. 

1  Dialog,  c.  Tryph.  p.  277,  and  passim. 
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The  primitive  adversaries  of  Christianity  looked 
on  the  scripture  as  the  standard  and  measure  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  in  all  their  writings  against  Christianity; 
they  assumed  that  the  doctrine  was  to  be  found  there. 
What  some  of  the  heretics  tried  to  do,  was  not  to  deny 
scripture,  but  to  alter  its  interpretation.  Tertullian's 
main  charge  against  them  is,  that  they  had  corrupted 
the  sacred  volume,  or  perverted  its  meaning,  by  forced 
and  unnatural  interpretation1. 

Could  they  have  done  so,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  treated  scripture  like  they  treated 
councils ;  they  would  not  have  stopped  to  quibble 
about  an  interpretation,  but  have  denied  the  autho- 
rity of  the  scripture  at  once,  just  as  they  afterwards 
denied  the  authority  of  certain  councils. 

Lastly,  we  remark  the  great  malice  of  the  enemies 
and  persecutors  of  the  Christian  religion,  against  the 
sacred  scripture,  and  the  pains  they  took  to  wrest 
it,  if  possible,  from  the  hands  of  Christians,  and  de- 
stroy it  out  of  the  world. 

These  mark  out  the  scriptures  to  have  been  then 
received  by  the  world  as  books  of  authority,  and  the 
New  Testament  scriptures  to  have  been  received  as 
the  books  which  taught  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  distinct  assertion  of  these 

1  De  prsescrip.  Heret.  cc.  6  and  7« 
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very  early  writers,  that  scripture  was  the  reference  for 
doctrine  and  practice.  Clement  expressly  says,  that 
"  God  leads  men  according  to  the  divine  scriptures1," 
and  that  "  to  take  offence  at  the  divine  commands,  is 
to  take  offence  at  the  Holy  Spirit2." 

Tertullian,  to  remove  the  jealousy  with  which 
their  public  meetings  might  be  viewed  by  the  Roman 
governor,  says,  that  "  among  other  things  they  come 
together  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  our  faith  will  be  nourished,  our  hope 
elevated,  our  confidence  confirmed  by  listening  to  the 
words  of  scripture3."  And  so  jealous  is  he  of  the 
claims  of  scripture,  that  he  would  even  prohibit4  any 
act  which  is  not  there  specifically  permitted  ;  and 
further,  "  we  must  assume  that  what  is  not  noted 
there  has  not  happened.  "  These  prove  the  peremp- 
toriness  with  which  scripture  was  enforced  ;  they  were 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  these  holy  books.  Their 
more  extravagant  expressions  prove  this  as  well  as 
any.  However,  such  passages  as  the  last,  which  must 
lead  to  absurdities,  are  instances  of  the  Fathers'  fail- 
ings, when  they  are  dwelling  on  a  subject  on  which 
they  strongly  feel. 

Finding  then,  the  separate  distinct  assertion  of 
apostolic  truth  in  the  early  Church,  and  of  authority 


1  Strom.  Lib.  vn.  Sect.  101.  p.  894.     More  fully  p.  896. 

2  Ib.  Sect.  99.  p.  893. 

3  Apology,  c.  39,  and  Justin,  p.  98. 

4  De  Corona,  c.  2. 
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of  a  collection  of  books,  called  the  scriptures ;  do  the 
Fathers,  who  make  the  assertions,  say  anything  as  to 
the  difference  or  sameness  of  these  ?  do  they  set  up 
one  against  the  other,  or  superadd  one  to  the  other  ? 
This  is  a  difficulty  which  we  infer  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  above  cases  by  the  Fathers;  do  they 
solve  it  for  us?  To  this  we  proceed. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  alluding  to  the  Christian 
life  as  a  certain  system  of  rational  actions,  calls  the 
system  "  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  being 
divine  opinions,  spiritual  suggestions  have  been  written 
for  us1 ;"  urging  all  to  "  consider  these  things  out  of 
the  scriptures  themselves."  Again,  speaking  of  his 
paedagogue  or  praeceptor,  who  is  represented  as  leading 
disciples  to  his  teacher,  that  "  his  conversation  with 
his  children  on  the  road  until  he  brings  them  to  the 
matter,  is  summarily  stated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures2.1'* 
Indeed  Clement  is  continually  making  the  scriptures 
speak,  as  well  as  shewing  the  necessity  and  urging 
the  importance  of  thoroughly  investigating  them  for 
this  truth,  from  the  simplest  elements  to  the  most 
recondite. 

Tertullian,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  goes  on  to 
say,  referring  to  scripture,  that  "  the  Christian  rule 
of  life  will  be  impressed  upon  us  with  increased  effect, 
through  the  inculcating  of  holy  precepts,"  and  in  case 

1  Pedag.  Lib.  i.  Sect.  103.  p.  160. 

*  Pedag.  Lib.  in.  Sect.  87,  line  104,  Sect.  88.  305. 


of  differences  of  observations  in  Churches,  says  that 
"  an  examination  must  be  instituted,  to  ascertain  what 
was  most  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  life  laid  down  in 
scripture1".  And  again,  in  reference  to  the  apostolic 
Churches:  "among  whom  the  epistles  of  authority2 
are  read." 

He  mentions  also  "  written  tradition3,"  and  directs 
a  Christian  to  what  is  written  in  scripture,  of  our 
Saviour's  life,  "  believe  what  is  there  traditionally 
delivered4." 

Again,  Irenaeus  informs  us,  that  the  apostles 
"first  preached  the  gospel,  and  then,  by  the  will  of 
God,  delivered5  it  to  us  in  the  scriptures,  to  be  in 
future  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faith  ;"  and, 
in  another  place,  after  speaking6  of  the  preaching  and 
tradition  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  St  PauFs  founding 
the  Church  of  Ephesus,  says,  that  St  John  who  lived 
later,  or  rather,  the  apostolic  writings  of  St  John, 
are  a  t4  true  test  of  the  Apostle^  tradition,  and  that 
those  who  wish  may  learn  from  the  scripture  itself, 
and  understand  the  apostolic  tradition  of  the  Church." 

1  "  Disciplina  Dei"  de  Virgin.  Veland.  c.  2. 

2  "Authenticae  literae,"  de  pres.  Heret.  36.    For  this  interpretation 
see  Bp.  Kaye  on  Tertullian,  p.  307.     Semler,  in  his  note,  interprets  this 
passage  to  mean  Greek  copies  (not  the  original  autographs)  contrasted 
with  the  Latin  ones  which  Tertullian  and  others  used. 

3  De  Corona,  c.  3. 

*  "  Traditum,"  de  came  Christi,  c.  2. 

5  "  Tradiderunt,"  Lib.  in.  c.  1,  Irenaeus. 

8  Lib.  in.  c.  3. 
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Eusebius  states  St  Matthew  and  St'  John  to  be  the 
only  two  of  the  Apostles  who  have  left  us  recorded 
comments ;  "  both  preached  the  gospel  first,  without 
writing,  and  then  committed  them  to  writing;  Mat- 
thew in  his  native  tongue,  to  supply  the  want  of  his 
presence,  and  John  at  especial  request1 ;"  also  that  the 
people  of  Rome  prevailed  on  "  Mark,  the  companion 
of  St  Peter,  and  whose  gospel  we  have,  to  leave  them 
a  monument  of  the  doctrine  thus  orally  communicated , 
in  writing2.11  And  his  complaint  with  the  heretics  is, 
in  the  words  of  another  Father  whom  Eusebius  quotes, 
that  they  had  "  boldly  perverted  the  sacred  scriptures, 
and  set  aside  the  rule  of  ancient  faith3." 

Whatever  the  later  Fathers  might  hold  as  opinions, 
they  expressed  themselves  similarly,  as  we  have  seen 
in  Eusebius,  on  the  subject  of  Christian  tradition. 

Cyprian4  also,  being  met  with  arguments  from 
tradition,  asks  "  where  have  you  that  tradition  ?  If 
it  be  commanded  in  the  Gospel  or  contained  in  the 
Epistles  or  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  then  let  us  observe, 
it  is  a  divine  and  holy  tradition." 

Chrysostom5,   speaking  of  the   Holy   Spirit   pre- 

1  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  Lib.  in.  c.  24. 

2  Ib.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  3  Ib.  Lib.  v.  c.  28. 

4  Epist.  74.     The  spirit  of  this  Epistle  all  through  is  the  assumption 
that  Scripture  is  the  only  standard. 

5  Homily  1  on  St  Matthew,  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  the  Prolog.;  and 
Chrysost.  de  Sacerdot.  Lib.  rv. 


serving  the  truth  to  the  Apostles,  instead  of  Christ 
having  written  it  for  them,  says,  that  in  progress  of 
time  there  might  be  miscarriages  in  principle  and 
practice,  it  was  necessary  that  the  memory  of  this 
doctrine  should  be  preserved  by  writing. 

St  Augustine1,  "  The  holy  scripture  fixes  the  rule 
of  our  doctrine;"  and  Theodoret2,  "  we  have  learned 
the  unvarying  rule  of  opinions  from  the  divine  scrip- 


These  are  the  testimonies  of  men  as  witnesses  only 
of  what  the  Church,  from  the  earliest,  reckoned  to  be 
the  ultimate  appeal  of  Christians. 

On  the  other  hand,  later  Fathers  do  not  assert 
that  the  earlier  Fathers  recorded  any  of  this  divine 
tradition,  different  from  the  scripture.  There  is  in- 
deed a  passage  in  Eusebius,  which  seems  at  first  glance 
to  favour  this.  In  giving  an  account  of  Ignatius,  he 
says  "  that  he  (Ignatius)  exhorted  men  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  security,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
attest  by  committing  it  to  writing3."  But  in  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  which  are  now  come  down  to 
us,  he  only  quotes  the  Apostles'1  writings,  i.  e.  written 

1  De  Bapt.  cont.  Donat.  Lib.  u.  c.  6. 

2  Hasret.  fabul.  Lib.  v.     This  sums  up  the  argument  of  the  book,  the 
whole  of  which  is  to  the  same  point. 

3  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  Lib.  HI.  c.  36. 
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tradition — Scripture — with  remarkable  simplicity,  add- 
ing nothing  new. 

The  early  Fathers  then,  considered  the  tradition 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles  to  be  fully  given  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures;  that  it  was  oral  once,  while  the 
Apostles  lived,  but  was  then  written  by  them,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  rule  of 
faith  was  ever  afterwards  contained  there. 

The  later  Fathers  testify  their  assent  to  this. 
Should  any  of  them  (which  is  the  case)  at  times  dog- 
matically state  their  own  opinions,  and  different  from 
this  sacred  rule,  we  take  their  own  challenge,  and 
bring  them  to  the  test  of  the  word,  to  which  they 
refer  us.  Their  testimony  of  fact  is  to  be  preferred 
to  their  testimony  of  opinion. 

We  find,  however,  many  passages  amongst  the 
writers  of  the  two  or  three  first  centuries,  professing 
to  be  quotations  from  Scripture,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  there,  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
the  New1. 

1  Tertullian  has  one  ("homo  et  facta  ejus,"  de  Idolat.  c.  20.)  Another 
(Dominus  regnavit  a  ligno)  which  he  quotes  three  times,  and  which  is 
found  three  times  in  Justin  also,  and  one  ("  sacerdotes  mei  non  plus 
nubent,"  de  Exultatione,)  he  has  in  common  with  Clement.  See  Bp. 
Kaye  on  Tertullian,  p.  315.  Clem.  Alex,  has  two  in  common  with 
Barnabas,  one  in  common  with  Ireneeus,  one  found  in  Origen,  most  of 
Clement's  apparently  intended  for  Old  Testament  quotations — one  in 
common  with  Tertullian  and  Justin.  The  Bp.  on  Clement,  p.  408 — 
10. 

4 
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If  these  prove  any  thing  for  part  of  the  tradition 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  being  extant  in  the  Church, 
and  binding,  they  prove  too  much.  For,  if  these  prove 
that  there  is  a  tradition  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
binding,  then  they  prove  that  there  is  a  Jewish 
tradition  binding  also ;  since,  as  there  are  alleged 
passages  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  so  there  are 
alleged  passages  from  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
whatever  holds  true  of  the  one,  must  of  the  other. 

After  the  severe  rebukes  administered  by  our  Lord 
to  the  Pharisees,  so  fond  of  their  traditions,  none  can 
feel  this  a  happy  conclusion  to  draw ;  yet,  if  we  thus 
reason  from  the  Fathers,  it  is  inevitable. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  the  fact,  that  such  quota- 
tions do  occur  ?  Probably  these  were  Scripture  quota- 
tions from  memory,  and  mutilated.  Professor  Person1 
remarks  on  the  general  inaccuracy  of  the  Fathers,  in 
their  quotations  from  Scripture.  Sometimes  they  refer 
their  readers  to  one  part  of  Scripture  for  passages 
which  are  actually  found  in  another;  sometimes  they 
blend  quotations  together ;  sometimes  give  the  sense 
in  their  own  words :  and  they  so  mix  up  the  quotations 
with  their  own  words,  that  some  expressions  have  been 
taken  for  different  readings.  We  can  therefore  easily 
allow,  that  such  passages  might  either  be  inaccurate 
quotations  from  memory,  or  short  quotations  made  out 
with  their  own  explanations  and  enlargement. 

1  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis. 
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For  establishing  a  sanction  to  tradition,  we  are 
sometimes  referred  to  a  quotation  of  St  Paul1  of 
the  saying  of  Christ,  which  is  found  in  none  of  the 
gospels ;  and  this  is  backed  by  the  assertion  of  St 
John2  in  reference  to  the  unrecorded  and  unwritten 
doings  of  Christ.  In  reply  to  this,  it  must  be  urged, 
that  fhe  quotations  of  St  Paul  and  the  selections  of 
St  John3  were  made  under  the  divine  sanction  and 
guidance,  and  that  they  are  intended  for  us,  while  the 
unrecorded  things  are  not;  they  are  binding,  other 
things,  could  we  gather  them  from  tradition,  are  not. 
Then,  these  Scriptures  contain  at  the  close  of  the 
closing  book,  the  portion  which  was  last  revealed4,  that 
inclusive,  exclusive,  and,  we  may  say,  awful  passage 
of  St  John5,  and  which,  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
sacred  Scripture,  has  had  its  authority  allowed  and 
substantiated  by  these  very  Fathers. 

The  above  conclusion,  which  we  gather  from 
the  early  Fathers,  that  the  divine  truth  was  orally 
taught  for  a  while  by  the  Apostles,  was  at  length  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  as  much  of  it,  just  as  much, 
and  no  more,  than  the  Holy  Ghost  intended  for  the 
Church  to  the  end,  and  which  became  henceforward 


1  Acts  xx.  35.  *  John  xxi.  25.  3  John  xx.  31.  • 

4  Although  St  John's  Gospel  was  probably  written  after  the  book  of 
Revelations,  still  it  contained  only  "things  brought  to  remembrance," 
Joh.  xiv.  26 ;  the  Apocalypse  was  the  last  portion  of  new  truth  given  to 
the  Church. 

5  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19. 


the  ultimate  appeal  of  Christians;  this  conclusion  is 
exactly  borne  out  by  the  internal  statements  of  the 
word  of  God.  St  Peter,  who  had  long  been  teaching 
the  tradition  of  Christ  and  the  whole  truth  of  God, 
"  knowing  that  shortly  he  must  put  off  his  tabernacle, 
as  Christ  had  shewed  him, "endeavoured — took  oppor- 
tunity, that  after  his  decease  this  truth  might  "be 
had  in  remembrance1,"  i.  e.  the  tradition  of  Christ^ 
and  accordingly  wrote  it  in  those  epistles,  in  one  of 
which  this  assertion  occurs. 

And  here  is  another  of  those  coincidences  between 
the  Fathers  and  Scripture,  which  are  of  such  force  in 
proving  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  amply  repay, 
of  themselves,  some  attention  to  these  early  Christian 
writings. 

Now  in  the  ancient  Church,  for  catechumens  to  be 
received  to  baptism,  they  had  to  acknowledge  their 
agreement  with  a  formal  statement2  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, drawn  up  by  the  Church ;  they  were  not  required 
to  profess  their  allegiance  to  the  word  of  God,  but  their 
agreement  with  this  formulary.  Many  allusions  are 
made  to  this  formulary,  both  by  earlier  and  later 

i 

1  2  Pet.  i.  13. 

8  The  Romish  Church  requires  the  profession  of  the  Apostle's  Creed 
at  baptism  ;  they  knew  very  well  that  the  early  Church  gave  no  colour  for 
their  demanding  the  profession  of  any  of  the  dogmas  to  be  made  in  order  to 
baptism.  See  Breviarium.  See  Catechism.  Concil  Trident.  De  Symb.  Fid. 
Part  i.  c.  1,  Sect.  1,  and  De  Bap.  Sac.  Part  ii.  c.  2.  Sect.  1  and  CO.  Fidei 
Profess. 
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Fathers.  It  is  given  briefly  by  Ignatius1,  but  with- 
out name,  and  without  reference  to  baptism.  Irenaeus2 
calls  the  confession  "  an  unbending  rule  of  faith,"  "  the 
faith3."  Tertullian,  "a  test  of  faith  and  an  answer 
of  salvation4,"  "a  rule  of  faith,"  "a  fixed  and  un- 
changeable rule  of  faith,"  "  a  rule  run  down  from  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel5,"  and,  in  another  place, 
t;  certain  responses6."  • 

There  are  abundant  allusions  of  a  similar  kind  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  not  always  connected  with 
baptism.  He  calls  it  "  the  canon,  or  rule  of  truth," 
"  the  rule  of  the  Church,"  "  the  ecclesiastical  rule," 
"  the  evangelical  rule,"  and,  lastly,  "the  rule  of 
faith7." 

After  Fathers  call  it  "  the  law  of  the  symbol8," 
"  the  rule  of  truth,"  "  confession  of  faith,"  "  symbol 

1  Epist.  ad  Trallianos,  Sect.  9,  also  Epist.  ad  Smyrn.  Sect.  1. 

2  Lib.  i.  c.  1 ,  latter  part ;  and  then  c.  2.  he  gives  this  rule,  which  con- 
tains many  articles  of  our  Creed. 

3  "  This  faith,"  Lib.  in.  c.  4,  after  reciting  again  in  different  words 
the  subject  matter  of  our  Creed,  which  in  the  same  chapter  he  says,  u  was 
assented  to  by   many  barbarous   nations,  and   written  without  ink  by 
the  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  as  an  ancient  tradition." 

4  Tertullian  de  Baptis.     This  passage,  and  the  one  in  note  (2)  are 
quoted  by  Bp.  Pearson,  and  applied  to  the  Creed,  Art.  1. 

5  De  praescrip.   Haeret.   c.   13,  and  de  virg.  veland.  c.  1,  and  adv. 
Praxean,  c.  2.     In  each  of  these  places  it  is  attached  to  a  formula  similar 
to  our  Creed  in  sense  and  substance. 

6  "  Inter  pauca  tinctus"  de  Bapt.  c.  2. 

7  See  these,  with  others,   collected  together  by  Bp.  Kaye  on  Clem. 
Alex.  p.  366,  note. 

8  Cyprian,  Epist.  76,  Sect.  6. 
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of  faith,"  "  definition  of  faith,"  "  seal  of  faith,"  and 
sometimes  merely  "  the  faith1." 

This  form  of  truth  was  the  formulary  which  after- 
wards became  the  creed,  when  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  articles,  what  we  now  in  fact  call  "  the 
Apostle's  Creed,"  and,  when  more  enlarged  still,  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  "  the  Nicene  Creed." 

Hence  we  gather  from  these  Fathers,  that  by  "  the 
rule  of  faith"  they  did  not  mean  the  Scriptures,  but  a 
form  of  truth  extant  amongst  them,  and  confessed  in 
an  epitomised  and  condensed  form  at  baptism. 

In  several  places  Tertullian  mentions  this  rule  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Scriptures,  sometimes  asserting, 
that  in  the  Church  was  preserved  the  authentic  rule  of 
faith,  or  the  tradition,  and  sometimes  that  the  genu- 
ine Scriptures2  were.  When,  therefore,  we  refer  to 
these  Fathers  for  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which,  in  a  general  way,  they  clearly  state  and  uphold, 
they  throw  us  back,  sometimes  on  apostolic  tradition, 
sometimes  on  a  rule  of  faith,  and  sometimes  on  the 
Scriptures.  We  further  learn,  that  they  considered 
this  tradition  to  be  authoritative,  only  when  in  the 
Apostles'  hands ;  that  the  Apostles  wrote  it  or  super- 
intended the  writing  of  it,  before  they  died,  and  left 
it  to  the  Church,  wrote  it  in  the  sacred  Scriptures; 

1  "  Tni/  ir«TTiv,"  46th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  quoted  by 
Pearson,  Art.  1.  *  De  praescrip.  Haeret.  37,  and  through  the  tract. 
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and  that  this  tradition  and  the  Scriptures  were  conse- 
quently the  same :  that,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  the  tradition  was  so  written,  the  appeal 
to  any  other  tradition,  except  the  tradition  then  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  was  entirely  superseded. 

/ 

Again,  they  assert  the  existence  of  a  rule  of  faith 
or  creed,  probably  taken  from  the  apostolic  tradition, 
and  when  yet  on  the  lips  of  the  Apostles,  before  that 
tradition  was  written  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  that, 
when  the  tradition  was  written,  then  they  reckon  this 
rule  of  authority  only  so  far  as  it  was  seen  to  be 
founded  on  Scripture,  and  might  be  proved  thereby. 

They  do  not  assert  this  rule  of  faith  or  creed  to  be 
of  divine  origin,  but  of  human ;  gathered,  at  first,  from 
the  divine  precepts  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  enlarged 
and  defended  afterwards  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Hence  there  is  no  colour  in  the  world,  from  these 
Fathers,  for  the  Romanists'*  larger  assumption  of  the 
rule  of  faith,  that  it  is  Scripture  and  tradition  together, 
and  for  their  assumed  authority,  to  add  more  than 
they  find  clearly  contained  in  the  word  of  God.  The 
Church  before  has  added  to  the  creed  on  this  ground, 
and  she  could  again,  if  she  judged  it  desirable,  add 
any  other  doctrine  contained  in  Scripture  as  clearly 
as  those  defined  in  our  present  creeds.  She  speaks 
therefore  very  exactly  the  views  of  the  early  Fathers 
on  this  point  in  her  Sixth  Article. 
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But  considering  the  decisive  testimony  given  by 
these  early  Fathers  to  the  paramount  and  sole  autho- 
rity of  the  word  of  God,  as  the  standard  for  Christian 
doctrine,  whether  expressed  in  a  creed  or  in  any  other 
way,  we  may  perhaps  wonder  at  their  appeal  to  tra- 
dition1, in  some  of  the  controversies  of  those  early 
times. 

This  practice  has  furnished  many  with  argument 
in  favour  of  a  binding  tradition,  still  extant  in  the 
catholic  Church  of  Christ.  Such  should  be  careful 
to  note  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the 
fathers  sanctioned  and  employed  this  appeal.  They 
will  be  very  far  from  giving  the  sense  of  the  Fathers 
on  the  subject,  by  simply  stating  the  fact  itself,  with- 
out connection  and  explanation.  Tertullian,  for  ex 
ample,  declines  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  and  insists  on 
an  appeal  to  the  apostolic  Churches.  But  then  it  is 
when  arguing  with  heretics,  who  either  denied  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  entirely,  or  insisted  on  different 
readings,  and  often  on  strained  interpretations.  Here 
he  urges  how  necessary  it  is,  at  the  very  outset,  to 
except  against  all  arguments  urged  by  them  out  of 
Scripture2.  They  could  only  be  answered  by  an 
inquiry  into  what  Scriptures  were  held,  what  doc- 
trines received  by  the  apostolic  Church.  So  that  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  a  matter  of  necessity, 
that  brought  Tertullian  to  these  apparently  incon- 

1  See  p.  38,  39,  sup. 

3  De  praescrip.  Hseret.  c.  15,  17,  and  37. 
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sistent   statements,   Scripture  being   the  ultimate   ap- 
peal,  and  tradition  being  the  ultimate  appeal1. 

He  asserts,  that  the  truth  of  Christ  was  the 
ultimate  appeal ;  proves  that  this  truth  was  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament  :  but,  when  his  conclusions 
were  peremptorily  denied,  was  content  to  appeal  to 
other  accounts  of  the  Christian  truth,  and  to  those 
very  persons  or  writers,  who  had  stated  Christianity 
to  be  embodied  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  when 
he  contends  with  Praxeas,  who  received  the  Scrip- 
tures as  Tertullian  himself  did,  though  he  there  lays 
down  the  rule  of  faith,  still  he  conducts  the  discus- 
sion, by  a  constant  appeal  to  Scripture  only. 

It  does  not  appear,  what  was  the  origin  of  the 
expression  "  rule  of  faith,"  as  applied  by  the  Fathers 
to  the  Christian  doctrines.  We  find  however,  St  Paul, 
after  speaking  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  promising,  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  as  Christ's  Apostle,  "  to  as 
many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule  (/cai/o)i>),  peace2 ;" 
and  when  writing  to  the  Philippians,  exhorts  them, 
"  whereunto  we  have  already  attained  let  us  walk  by 
the  same 


At  the  time  of  his  writing  these,  the  whole  of  the 

1  Addenda  of  Bp.  Kaye  on  Tertullian,  p.  588. 

2  Gal.  vi.  16.  3  Phil.  iii.  16. 
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apostolic  truth  was  not  recorded.  Now  if,  in  either 
of  these  places,  we  were  asked,  'what  rule?''  we  could 
only  answer,  icavwv  dXrjOeias,  KCLVWV  7ri(TTews,  or  KCIVWV 
evayyeXias — it  could  only  be  the  rule  which  the 
Apostle  preached,  and  at  length,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brethren  in  the  work,  fully  recorded. 

Now  these  are  the  very  expressions  employed  by 
the  Fathers,  and  applied  by  them,  not  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  embodied  in  a  general  outline,  in  a  Christian 
creed.  The  Apostles  applied  the  word  rule  to  the 
same  doctrines ;  they  to  a  formula  expressing  those 
doctrines  in  general  terms. 

Perhaps  the  Scripture  usage,  and  the  Fathers' 
usage,  affords  another  coincidence,  that  is,  a  coinci- 
dence in  ecclesiastical  language. 

But  there  are  several  passages  in  the  epistles  of 
St  Paul1,  where  he  speaks  of  tradition  as  binding  on  the 
professors  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
expressed  what  traditions  he  meant,  the  traditions  of 
Christian  truth,  which  he  was  authorised  to  teach,  and 
which  he  had  delivered  to  them,  "  which  I  delivered," 
"  which  ye  received  from  us,"  and  "  which  ye  have 
been  taught,"  "  whether  by  our  word  or  epistle2." 

1   1  Cor.  xi.  2;  2  Thess.  ii.  15  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  0'. 
3  See  Professor  Scholefield's  Sermons  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge,  1840,  Sermon  V. 
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This  apostolic  tradition  was  therefore  the  apos- 
tolic preaching1,  the  gospel;  it  was  the  truth  which 
he  "  had  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
having  neither  received  it  of  any  man,  neither  been 
taught  it2,"  and  which  he  recorded  then,  to  be  the 
ultimate  appeal,  "  till  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be 
finished3." 

And  once  more,  we  have  an  agreement,  between 
the  assertions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  accounts  given 
of  those  Scriptures,  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

The  whole  of  the  above  observations  apply  to 
the  Christian  doctrine,  to  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  not  to  practices  which  were  to  carry 
them  out. 

The  Fathers  throw  us  back  on  their  principles,  as 
registered  in  the  Scriptures,  for  our  Christianity — for 
that  which  distinguishes  Christianity,  its  code  of  vital 
doctrines.  But  the  proof  of  Christianity,  and  the 
shewing  where  its  principles  are  now  to  be  found,  i$ 
one  thing  to  be  gathered  from  the  Fathers ;  the  help 
they  afford  us,  in  carrying  out  Christianity,  expound- 
ing its  doctrines,  and  giving  it  an  established  form  on 
the  earth,  is  another. 

1  Ibid.  7  Galat.  i.  12.  3  Rev.  x.  R. , 


CHAPTER  III. 


WE  next  come  to  the  Canon  of  Scripture, — the 
use  of  the  Fathers  in  defining  and  fixing  this. 

After  gathering  from  them  the  external  evidence 
in  favour  of  Christianity,  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
where  they  referred  us  for  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
Christian  scheme,  and  found,  that  they  threw  us  on  a 
collection  of  writings  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 
which  they  called  by  appropriate  names. 

What  books  are  contained  in  this  collection  is  an- 
other inquiry.  The  answer  must  come  from  antiquity, 
from  those  very  writers,  who  have  referred  us  to  the 
collection  of  Scriptures ;  we  must  necessarily  take 
their  own  definition  of  what  Scripture  is,  if  we  would 
reason  at  all  about  their  views  of  Scripture. 

The  question,  "what  is  the  Canon?"  comes  in  order 
after  the  question,  "  are  the  Scriptures  our  ultimate 
appeal  or  not  ?"  Whether  Scripture,  or  Scripture  and 
tradition  together,  constitute  this  appeal,  is  a  wide 
question  and  most  important  in  its  bearings  on  the  in- 
terests of  private  Christians  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 
But  the  question  of  the  canonical  books  is  a  much 
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narrower  one,   the  consent   as   to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Canon  being  universal. 

The  difference  between  the  protestant  and  the  Ro- 
man Churches  is  only  in  reference  to  a  few  books,  and 
they,  not  sufficient  to  alter  very  far,  the  general  doc- 
trines of  the  undisputed  books.  Besides,  we  cannot 
allow  an  opponent  of  Christianity  to  demur  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  argument,  because  we  cannot  agree  to 
define  the  books,  different  parties  professing  to  be 
members  of  Christ's  Church,  thinking  differently  on 
this  point. 

Now  when  Christianity  was  promulgated,  having 
been  fixed  in  books,  there  were  several  reasons  why  it 
should  be  alluded  to,  as  the  writings  of  philosophers 
and  orators  beforetime  never  were. 

a.  It  constituted  a  complete  system  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  its  parts  having  mutual  depen- 
dence, which  was  not  the  case  with  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero. 

6.  Its  subject  matter  had  a  personal  bearing  on 
every  one  who  touched  it,  and  gave  the  moral  history 
of  man,  under  different  cases,  from  childhood  to  the 
grave. 

c.  It  had  a  bearing  on  eternity,  spoke  of  future 
weal  and  future  woe,  and  asserted,  that  the  present, 
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was  the  only  time  of  probation  and  preparation,  which 
was  not  generally  the  case  with  Aristotle  and  Plato. 

These,  we  find  from  the  Fathers,  combined  to  in- 
duce men,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the 
tenets,  or  of  cavilling  against  them,  to  quote  the  books 
with  a  frequency  (we  will  not  say  an  accuracy)  not 
common  in  the  use  of  others.  We  say  cavilling 
against  them  ;  for  it  is  observable,  that  much  of  the 
information  which  we  gather  from  the  Fathers  is  given 
by  them  undesignedly,  in  stating  the  heresies  of  the 
times ;  or  in  their  confutations  of  them.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  from  quotations  thus  introduced,  that  we 
gather  what  books  were,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  considered  to  be  of  divine  authority  and 
obligation. 

It  is  easy  for  us,  now  we  have  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture collected  together,  to  compare  them  with  the  early 
Christian  writings  and  mark  their  distinctive  points. 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  contrast  the  force  and  depth  of  ex- 
pressions contained  in  the  former,  with  the  weak,  con- 
fused, and  sometimes  palpably  inaccurate  views  in  the 
latter  ;  but,  if  we  had  been  left  to  a  later  day  to  con- 
clude on  what  were  divine  and  what  were  not,  from 
internal  evidence  alone,  when  there  were  so  many 
books  embodying  the  same  doctrines,  with  additions  of 
their  authors'  own,  we  must  have  been  involved  in  a 
quibbling  dispute,  and  a  dispute  which  might  have 
been  perpetuated  to  the  present  day. 


For  we  can  easily  understand  how  Christian  Fa- 
thers might  have  written  on  Christianity,  without 
that  system  of  direct  allusion  to  the  Scriptures  and 
quotations  from  them,  which  form  the  basis  of  our 
present  observations  in  reference  to  "the  Canon  of 
Scripture.1'  Athenagoras  and  Tatian  did  so  in  those 
works  of  theirs  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

We  therefore  thankfully  receive  this  help,  the 
historical  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  and  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  ordinary  human  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  authority  and  precise  number  of  these  books, 
when  sceptics  deny  us  even  a  momentary  assumption 
of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  to  prove  from  internal  evi- 
dence the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Again,  in  the  settling  of  the  canonical  books  from 
the  Fathers,  we  should  observe,  that  the  word  "canon- 
ical," like  some  others  of  ecclesiastical  use,  has 
changed  its  meaning,  and  has  not  the  same  signification 
now  as  it  always  had.  Bishop  Burnet  justly  observes, 
that  "  the  word  canonical  was  by  some  in  those  (early) 
ages  used  in  a  large  sense  in  opposition  to  spurious1, 
so  that  it  signified  no  more  than  that  they  were  genu- 
ine." Hence  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  refers2,  in 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  for  her  index  of 
sacred  books  to  the  apostolic  canons,  the  council  of 
Laodicea  and  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  is  com- 

1  Bp.  Burnet  on  Article  VI.  latter  part. 

-  See  note  on  the  Decretum  de  Canonicis  Scripturis,  Sect.  4. 
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pletely  begging  the  question,  since  she  uses  "  canon- 
ical" in  a  sense  not  meant  by  those  canons  and  coun- 
cils, when  they  asserted  that  the  apocryphal  books 
were  canonical. 

In  reading  the  Fathers  for  their  sense  on  any  sub- 
ject, there  is  nothing  more  important  than  to  be  on 
our  guard  in  the  use  of  theological  expressions  and 
particular  words;  not  to  assume  at  once  the  name 
for  the  thing. 

In  referring  to  these  Fathers  for  the  establishing 
of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  the  authority  which  they 
ascribe  to  the  word  of  God,  "  thus  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture1", as  Paul  says,  is  convincing.  But  we  do  not 
know,  whether  their  quoting  from  Scripture  at  all, 
to  prove  their  points,  without  at  the  same  time  spe- 
cifically asserting  its  authority,  has  not  in  it  more  force 
still ;  for  there  is  in  this  case,  naturalness ;  and  this 
practice  is  the  most  common  with  them. 

Now,  besides  the  quotations  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  most  of  the  prophets, 
by  the  four  apostolic  Fathers,  either  in  their  epistles 
or  in  the  fragments  which  remain  of  theirs  together, 
they  quote  distinctly  the  four  gospels,  the  Acts,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  epistles 
to  the  Colossians,  Philippians,  Thessalonians,  Titus, 

1  Polycarp,  Epist.  Sect.  1 1,  and  is  ver    early. 
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and   Philemon,    the   second  and    third   of  John,    and 
the  Revelations1. 

We  must  here  remember,  that  they  were  not 
writing  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  authority  of 
these  books,  or  even  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  that 
they  wrote  on  Christianity  as  a  practical  matter,  and 
assumed  the  divine  obligations  of  the  books  referred  to. 

Again,  they  make  quotations  from  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Now 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  fixed 
before,  and  is  capable  of  independent  proof.  Its 
books  were  certainly  quoted  as  divine.  Hence  we 
infer,  that  the  books  on  Christianity,  which  are  quoted 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Old  Testament  books, 
were  held  in  the  same  estimation,  were  considered 
divine,  and  binding  on  all  men. 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  books  are  not 
quoted  by  them,  no  more  are  the  whole  of  the  Old. 
But  we  know  that  there  were  more  of  the  Old  of 
the  same  authority  with  those  which  are  quoted ;  hence 
we  cannot  conclude,  that  there  were  no  more  of  the 
New ;  but  we  can  conclude,  that  those  quoted  were 
considered  to  be  divine;  and  the  whole  not  being 
quoted,  again  shews  undesignedness. 

1  The  passage  1  Epist.  Clem.  34  to  Corinthians,  cannot  be  a  quotation 
from  the  Apocalypse,  because  Clement's  Epistle  was  probably  written 
before  the  Apocalypse. 

5 
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It  is  true  that  the  book  of  Tobit  appears  to 
be  quoted  once,  in  the  so  called  "  Epistle  of  Poly- 
carp1"  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  book  of  Wisdom 
two  or  three  times2  in  the  first  epistle  of  Clement. 
We  say  appear,  for  those  considered  quotations  are 
by  no  means  clearly  such ;  certainly,  they  are  not 
used  as  quotations  by  the  authors,  and  might  be 
their  own  observations.  However,  if  they  refer  to 
these  books,  the  references  may  be  only  adaptations, 
and  we  must  be  thrown  on  other  of  the  Fathers,  to 
know  whether  the  books  are  of  divine  obligation  or 
not.  The  Roman  Catholic  can  conclude  nothing  as 
to  the  canonicity,  until  he  shall  have  brought  further, 
and  uncontrovertible  proof. 

The  books  which  contain  these  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures  are  very  short,  and  considered  simply 
in  this  light,  repay  attention  to  them.  They  are  left 
out  of  the  list  of  our  divine  books.  We  appeal  to 
them  only  as  human  documents  claiming  our  confi- 
dence as  much  as  any  others ;  and  any  candid  sceptic 
must  take  their  evidence  with  no  less  respect  than  he 
does  that  of  any  other  uninspired  author. 

Thus  we  find,  within  the  Apostolic  century,  or 
nearly  so,  Christian  writers,  some  of  whom  wrote  a 
very  few  years  after  and  some  before  the  volume 
of  inspiration  had  closed ;  but  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  Apostles'  works  had  been  given  to  the  Church, 

»  Epist.  Sect.  10.  2  Sect.  3,  and  27. 
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we  find  ample  quotations,  which  fully  evince  their 
opinion  of  the  authority,  and  divine  obligation,  of 
most  of  the  books  we  now  call  canonical. 

In  the  next  century  we  come  upon  works  more 
copious,  and  certainly  more  controversial.  Their  con- 
troversial character  was  probably  one  great  cause  of 
their  extent.  The  same  habitual  use  of  Scripture, 
often  without  mentioning  the  authors  of  the  books, 
runs  through  all  their  writings,  as  through  the  small 
epistles,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Above 
two  hundred  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  are 
reckoned  to  Justin,  and  no  authors  mentioned1.  In 
what  remains  of  Irenaeus  altogether  upwards  of  six 
hundred,  and  some  of  them  at  great  length.  Ter- 
tullian  is  abundant  when  the  parties  to  whom  he 
writes  admit  Scripture;  his  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  are  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred. 
To  pass  over  his  Old  Testament  allusions,  he  quotes 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  except  the  second 
epistle  of  St  Peter  and  the  third  of  St  John2.  Clement 
is  abundant  in  references,  though  often  very  inaccurate 
and  fanciful  in  the  uses  he  makes  of  the  passages.  He 
quotes  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  except  the 
epistle  to  Philemon,  and  perhaps  the  epistle  of  St 
James,  the  second  of  St  Peter3,  and  the  second  and 

1  Paley's  Evidences,  Part  i.  c.  10,  Sect.  1. 

2  See  Semler's  valuable  "  index  locorum,"  in  his  edition  of  Tertullian ; 
for  Philemon  see  Bp.  Kaye,  p.  304. 

3  2  Pet.  iii.  8.  "  dies  Domini,  sicut  mille  anni,"  seems  to  be  quoted  by 
Irenaeus,  Lib.  v.  c.  22,  but  the  Greek  of  this  part  of  Irenaeus  being  lost, 
it  is  more   difficult  to  identify  it  with   2  Pet.,  or  distinguish   it  from 
Psalm  xc.  3. 

5—2 
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third  of  St  John;  though  the  comparative  word 
"larger"  is  applied  to  the  first  epistle  of  St  Peter. 
Dr  Lardner's l  remark  on  the  large  quotations  of  these 
authors  from  the  little  volume  of  the  New  Testament, 
through  one  century,  compared  with  the  few  quotations 
from  Cicero,  and  we  may  say,  from  all  the  profane 
writers  through  many  ages,  has  much  force  in  it. 

There  are  indeed  quotations  also  from  the  Apo- 
cryphal books.  Tertullian  and  Clement  together 
quote  nearly  the  whole  of  them.  Both  of  these  Fathers 
quote  Baruch  as  Jeremiah's,  and  the  latter  calls  this 
book,  as  well  as  Tobit,  "  Divine  Scripture/'  Irenaeus 
cites  the  History  of  Susanna2  as  Daniel's3,  and  Baruch 
as  Jeremiah's.  But  in  both  of  these  latter  instances 
the  testimony  of  the  Jews  who  lived  before  Christ  is 
more  weighty  than  the  testimony  of  these  Fathers. 
Tertullian  quotes  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  and  tries  to 
account  for  it  being  in  our  possession. 

In  these  cases,  however,  with  the  decisions  of 
other  Fathers  to  exclude  them  from  being  canonical, 
the  quotations,  we  are  assured,  are  only  used  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  quotations  of  the  Fathers 
in  the  homilies  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Thus  far,  in  the  Fathers  no  exclusive  testimony 
is  found.  They  quote  as  divine,  the  books  which 


1  Lardner's  Credibil.  Vol.  xii.  and  quoted  by  Paley,  Evidences,  c.  10, 
Sect.  11. 

2  Lib.  iv.  c.  26.  3  Lib.  v.  c.  35. 
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we  reckon  to  be  divine.  They  quote  them  as  the 
sources  of  Christian  truth,  and  refer  to  others  (not 
many  in  number,  let  it  be  observed)  which  are  dis- 
puted and  denied  by  the  Protestant  Church. 

Now  in  the  earliest  writings  we  do  not  find  that 
a  line  of  demarcation  was  yet  drawn ;  no  catalogues 
of  the  inspired  and  uninspired  books  were  made  out 
then,)  because  Christians  had  not  been  asked  for  such 
a  catalogue.  But  this  silence  intimates  something. 
Either  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  indisputably  agreed 
upon,  and  could  not  be  questioned,  or  the  general 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Apocryphal  books  and 
apostolic  Fathers  Hermas  and  Barnabas,  were  then 
considered  so  far  to  agree  with  the  others,  that  no 
such  statement  was  called  for. 

It  does  not  plainly  appear  what  means  the  early 
Church  took  for  deciding  on  the  Canon  of  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. But  if  not  before,  certainly  when  these  Apo- 
cryphal books  began  to  be  quoted  in  favour  of  certain 
heresies  \  then  it  became  the  duty  of  the  orthodox 
to  sift  the  matter,  and  decide  on  what  were  inspired 
and  what  were  not.  And  just  as  necessary  is  it  now, 
for  a  Protestant  to  sift  the  matter,  and  know  how 
the  question  stands,  judged  on  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  Fathers,  seeing  that  the  Church  of  Rome 


1  The  traditions  of  Mathias,  an  apocryphal  work,  quoted  by  Clemen. 
Alex,  was  appealed  to  by  the  disciples  of  Valentius,  Marcion  and  Basilides. 
Strom.  Lib.  vn.  Sect.  108.  p.  900,  and  other  places. 
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builds  some  of  her  dogmas  (Purgatory  for  instance1) 
on  passages  from  the  Apocryphal  books. 

It  does,  however,  appear  from  Tertullian,  that 
amongst  other  matters  arranged  by  the  councils  then, 
one  duty  was  to  ascertain  the  fact,  as  to  what  books 
were  apocryphal;  for  he  says,  "he  would  receive  the 
writings  of  Hermas  Pastor  if  they  were  not  rejected 
by  every  council  of  the  Churches,  as  apocryphal  and 
false2." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  when  the  Churches 
were  assembled  together  in  council,  they  decided ; 
and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding,  they  employed 
the  earlier  Fathers  as  witnesses  to  the  facts,  far  more 
numerous  then,  than  now. 

In  Eusebius"  day  the  Canon  was  thus  far  fixed, 
"  the  holy  quaternion  of  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,"  the 
fourteen  epistles  of  St  Paul  beyond  all  dispute,  and 
the  rest,  except  the  second  epistle  of  St  Peter,  the 
second  and  the  third  of  St  John;  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  he  reckons  quite  certain3;  some  of  this 
information  Eusebius  gathers  from  Irenaeus,  much 
earlier  than  himself.  He  rejects  "  the  Acts  of  St 
Peter,"  "the  Gospel  of  St  Peter,  and  the  preach- 
ing and  revelation  of  St  Peter,  as  not  having  been 

1  2  Mace.  xii.  43—45. 

2  De  Jejunio,  c.  13,  "  concilia  ex  universis  Eccles."     along  with  de 
Pudicitia,  c.  10. 

3  Eccl.  History,  Lib.  in.  c.  25 ;  ibid.  Lib.  v.  c.  8,  from  Irenseus. 
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handed  down  as  genuine  writings."  He  also  informs 
us,  that  "  Hegesippus  in  discoursing  on  the  books 
of  the  Apocrypha  relates  that  some  of  them  were 
forged  in  his  day  by  the  heretics1." 

In  the  fourth  century,  Cyril  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  in  the  fifth,  Rufinus  of  the  Latin,  excluded  from 
the  Canon  of  Scripture  the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha; 
and  this,  we  should  observe,  was  before  the  Roman 
controversy  began — before  these  books  were  appealed 
to  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  long  before  they 
were  declared  by  them  to  be  canonical. 

This  subject  opens  to  us  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant uses  to  be  made,  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  To  them,  and  to  them  alone^  are  we  in- 
debted for  that  kind  of  evidence  for  the  divine  obliga- 
tion of  the  canonical  books,  and  the  none-obligation 
of  others,  which  will  completely  silence  the  sceptic. 
Certainly,  the  fitness  of  the  truth  of  God,  contained 
in  the  inspired  books,  to  man's  moral  condition  and 
moral  wants,  to  those  who  have  felt  its  power  in 
their  hearts  and  can  appreciate  it,  constitutes  a  strong 
testimony  of  their  divine  origin;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  internal  evidence,  the  agreement  between 
the  different  inspired  books,  the  discordance  between 
the  canonical  and  uncanonical,  in  points  of  doctrine. 
But  an  appeal  to  the  conviction  arising  from  personal 
religion,  and  to  internal  evidence,  must  for  a  moment 
i  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  iv.  c.  22. 


assume  the  point;   and  the  sceptic   will  often  demur 
at  such  proof. 

We  have  observed  on  this  use  of  the  Fathers, 
that  the  including  of  books  amongst  the  books  of 
appeal  by  the  early  Fathers,  by  no  means  assures  us 
of  their  divine  obligation,  nor  that  they  considered 
them  so ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  exclusion  of 
books  by  later  Fathers  and  councils  from  the  sacred 
Canon  does  give  us  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting 
them,  because  they  had  more  data  to  judge  from 
than  we  have ;  they  had  testimonies  which  co-existed 
with  the  earliest  Fathers,  and  which,  if  we  possessed 
them,  might  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  These 
documents  having  been  lost,  we  are  thankful  for  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  those  who  searched  them,  con- 
clusions which  have  come  down  to  us. 

In  reference  to  the  Canon  there  is  another  use 
to  be  made  of  the  Fathers.  The  correction  of  the 
original  Scripture  text. 

Not  to  mention  the  mistakes  of  later  copying,  the 
text  was  altered  and  mutilated  very  early.  Eusebius 
in  his  day,  says,  "  they  fearlessly  lay  their  hands  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  saying  that  they  have  corrected 
them,  for  they  cannot  shew  copies  from  which  they 
were  transcribed1.1' 

1  Eccl.  Hist,  Lib.  v.  c.  28. 
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We  mentioned  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are 
placed,  when  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  differ.  The 
judgment  of  the  Fathers  in  such  discrepancies  will  be 
of  value.  Thus,  Isaiah  ix.  6.  differs;  the  reading  in 
the  Septuagint  is  "  Angel  of  the  great  counsel1"  in 
the  Hebrew  "counsellor,  the  mighty  God."  Now 
Irenaeus2  who  was  fond  of  the  Septuagint,  quotes  the 
passage  as  in  the  Hebrew.  Also  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria3 who  did  not,  probably,  as  we  have  seen, 
understand  Hebrew,  after  quoting  it  exactly,  as  in 
the  Septuagint,  then  quotes  it,  as  if  another  passage 
of  the  same  prophet,  exactly  as  in  the  Hebrew. 
Both  Irenaeus  and  Clement  bring  it,  in  proof  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ. 

Here  the  incidental  use  of  the  passage  by  these 
Fathers  suggests  to  us  the  rendering  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  a  rendering  which  is  consistent  with  the 
text,  and  at  once  commends  itself. 

Again,  in  differences  of  the  New  Testament  text; 
thus  in  Acts  xiii.  18 4.  Here  there  are  two  readings, 


1  Meya'Xtjs  /3oi/Xj}s  ccyyeXos. 

2  "  Vocatur  nomen  ejus  admirablis,  Conciliarus,  deus  fortis."    Lib.  i  v. 
c.  33.     Justin,  p.  301,  quotes  only  neya'Xtjs  /SovX^s  dyye'Xos.     Probably, 
therefore,  he  had  not  seen  the  Hebrew,  as  the  Hebrew  reading  would  have 
been  much  to  his  point. 

3  Pedagog.  Lib.  i.  c.  5,  Sect.  24,  line  112.     Clement's  reading  of  this 
text  is  therefore  preferable  to  Griesbach's  various  reading  in  the  Greek. 
Also  Iren.  Lib.  in.  c.  16,  quotes  "Magni  Consilii  Patris  nuntius." 

4  'ETpoiro(j>6pn<rav  and  t-rpntpop^arav.     See  marginal  reading  of  Cam. 
bridge  Greek  Testament. 
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both  well  supported ;  the  reading,  however,  suggested 
in  the  margin,  is  found  in  Chrysostom's  works ;  and 
this  is  a  word  used  in  the  Septuagint ;  so  that  we 
may  reckon  the  reading  to  be  one  of  authority. 

This  correction  of  the  text  from  the  Fathers  must, 
however,  be  used  with  care  and  caution ;  since  as 
they  quoted  much  from  memory,  passages  might  not 
be  the  readings  of  the  best  manuscripts  of  their  day, 
but  their  own  mistakes  or  colouring. 

We  found  the  Fathers  contending,  that  the  early 
Church  had  in  it  a  tradition,  the  same  as  that  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  which  were  preserved  by  the  Church. 
What  then  do  the  Fathers  further  define  this  Church 
to  be? 

Now,  the  expression  Church,  occurs  upwards  of 
fifty  times  in  the  apostolic  Fathers  alone,  and  Catholic 
Church  several.  In  the  epistle  concerning  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,  the  martyr  is  represented  as 
praying  before  his  death  for  "  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  whole  world1;"  the  salutation 
of  this  epistle  speaks  of  different  assemblies  "  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,"  and  addresses  Philadelphia 
as  one ;  the  epistle  itself  speaks  of  Christ  "  being 
the  Shepherd  of  this  Catholic  Church  which  is  over 
all  the  earth."  Ignatius  says,  "  where  Christ  is,  there 

1  Martyr.  Polycarp.  Sect.  8.     Similar  to  Canon  55  of  the  Church  of 
England. 
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is  the  Catholic  Church1."  So  that  they  take  this 
Church  to  be  the  body  of  Christian  people, — "  the 
congregation  of  faithful  men*" — men  holding  the  faith ; 
and  thus  far  define  nothing  more. 

They  do  not  here  speak  directly,  of  sacraments 
or  ministers,  in  it.  However,  the  epistle  above  alluded 
to,  extolling  Poly  carp,  calls  him  "a  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Church  at  Smyrna2,"  besides  the  strong  lan- 
guage which  is  used  in  Ignatius'  epistles,  on  episcopal 
authority. 

Yet  they  seem  to  speak  of  true  Christians.  We 
learn  from  records  of  those  days,  that  there  was  not 
generally  the  mixture  which  later  days  exhibited  of 
mere  nominal  Christians,  with  believers  in  heart.  To 
bear  Christ's  name  then  was  to  bear  his  cross  as 
well — to  confess  him  was  to  deny  self- — to  be  at 
peace  with  him  was  to  be  hated  by  the  persecuting 
world.  So  that  few  belonged  to  the  outward  Church, 
who  did  not  belong  also  to  the  true  spiritual  Church. 
In  the  second  century,  Irenseus3  speaks  of  "the  united 
Church  disseminated  over  the  whole  world,"  and  then 
mentions  the  particular  Churches  of  Spain,  Germany, 
France  and  others.  Tertullian  briefly  traces  the 
history  of  Christianity  from  Christ  to  the  establish- 
ment of  what  he  calls  "  Churches,"  by  the  Apostles — 
Apostolic  Churches,  and  reckons  the  branches  from 


1  Epist.  ad  Smyrn.  Sect.  8.  2  Sect.  16. 

3  Lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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these  Churches,  Apostolic  too.  Moreover  all  these 
Churches  constitute  one  Church,  being  joined  together 
"in  the  unity  of  faith  and  in  the  bond  of  peace," 
having  one  tradition  of  the  same  sacrament1.  Again, 
he  enlarges  this  definition  and  makes  the  Church  all 
those  "  united  by  the  profession  of  a  common  faith, 
having  one  God,  one  Christ,  one  hope  and  the  same 
sacrament  of  baptism?"  This  Church  he  calls  "the 
house  of  God3,"  very  similar  to  the  expression  of  the 
apostles,  "  whose  house  are  we,"  and  also  calls  it 
"  Catholic4."  Its  unity  is  dwelt  on  by  most  of  the 
Fathers. 

Clement  calls  the  Church  "the  congregation  of 
the  elect5" — "  the  image  of  the  Church  in  heaven6" — 
"  the  body  of  the  Son" — "  of  the  same  essence  as  the 
body  of  Jesus7" — seeming  to  expect  spiritual  union 
with  Christ  as  well  as  their  outwardly  holding  the 
faith.  We  here  gather  that  the  Fathers  of  this  age 
based  their  definitions  on  essentials. 

Baptism  we  see  was  included  by  Tertullian  in  his 
definition  of  a  Church,  and  must  have  been  assumed 
in  the  other  definitions ;  the  administration  of  the 


1  De  praescrip.  Haeret.  c.  20. 
8  De  verg.  veland.  c.  2. 

3  De  Pudicitia,  c.  7-  4  De  praescrip.  c.  26,  and  others. 

5  Strom.  Lib.  vn.  Sect.  29,  p.  840. 
8  Strom.  Lib.  iv.  Sect.  68,  p.  593. 

7  'Ofioovo-iov.     Fragments  of  Clement  collected  out  of  the  writings  of 
Theodotus,  Sect.  42. 


Eucharist  would  be  included  also,  as  we  find  all 
Christians  partook  of  it :  without  submitting  to  the 
one  of  these  sacraments,  and  partaking  of  the  other, 
they  could  not  reckon  a  man  a  Christian.  The  sacra- 
ments were  taken  in,  as  part  and  parcel  of  Christianity. 

This  Church  is  represented  as  having  power  to 
exclude  members  from  its  communion.  Tertullian 
at  one  time,  says1  "  that  the  Church  can  pardon  all 
sins  after  baptism,"  but,  when  he  became  a  Montan- 
ist,  distinguishes  between  sins  which  the  Church  can 
pardon  (for  the  purpose  of  re-admitting  to  commu- 
nion) and  sins  which  it  cannot  pardon2;  and  again, 
mentions  some,  for  the  pardon  of  which  he  thinks 
even  Christ  will  not  intercede3.  Hence  we  gather,  that 
this  Church  practised  excommunication;  different  as 
Tertullian's  statements  are,  they  assure  us  of  this. 

And  lastly,  this  Church  seems  to  have  been 
reckoned  the  keeper  of  holy  Writ.  Clement4,  in  this 
sense,  and  when  speaking  of  the  Scripture,  says,  that 
the  Church  alone  has  the  pure  doctrine.  Tertullian, 
as  we  have  seen,  refers  to  this  Church  in  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Scripture  books.  From  the 
Fathers  of  this  Church  the  Canon  was  fixed,  and  fixed 
to  contain5  the  "  all  truth." 

1  De  Penitentia,  c.  8. 

2  De  Pudicitia,  c.  1,  2,  18,  and  19. 

3  Ibid.  c.  19.     He  enumerates  some  of  them,  blasphemy,  &c. 

*  Strom.  Lib.  vn.  Sect.  92,  p.  888.  *  See  p.  42,  supra. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


WE  now  pass  to  the  use  of  the  Fathers  in  elu- 
cidating the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Having  drawn 
from  them  proofs  of  Christianity,  and  having  seen 
where  they  refer  us  for  its  authoritative  records,  this 
is  the  next  inquiry  to  pursue  in  reference  to  them. 

The  questions  of  tradition  and  authoritative  inter- 
pretation resolve  themselves  almost  into  the  same 
thing;  but  there  will  be  this  difference,  that  tradition 
not  only  assumed  to  interpret  Scripture,  but  to  add 
doctrines  not  in  Scripture. 

If  there  be  authoritative  interpretation,  it  must 
either  be  from  the  traditionary  records  of  the  Church, 
or  from  the  authority  of  councils. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Fathers  of  the  two  first 
centuries  throw  us  back  on  Scripture;  they  urge  that 
no  doctrine  is  to  be  received  which  is  not  found  in 
Scripture  taken  in  its  plain  sense.  Whether  they 
are  to  be  considered  authoritative  interpreters  of 
Scripture,  or  whether  councils  may  interpret,  is  a 
further  consideration. 

Now  it  has  been  urged,  "  if  these  Fathers  were  to 
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be  taken  as  interpreters,  through  how  many  centuries 
must  we  extend  ?"  If  it  were  asked  "  how  many 
writers  may  be  consulted  with  profit  for  suggestions 
on  the  Scripture  of  truth,"  the  answer  is,  "consult 
as  far  as  labour  and  patience  can  go,  so  that  God's 
word  be  not  slighted;"  but  if  the  question  be,  how 
many  must  be  consulted  for  authoritative  interpre- 
tation, then  we  answer,  that  even  supposing  they 
were  to  be  admitted  as  interpreters,  there  could  be  no 
possible  reason  for  consulting  more  than  the  very 
earliest,  perhaps  two  centuries  at  the  most.  If  there 
was  in  the  Church  any  such  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion, just  as  was  argued  above1  of  apostolic  traditions, 
it  would  all  be  passed  under  review  in  the  records  of 
this  period ;  and  we  know,  that  a  great  mass  of  the 
writings  of  the  later  Fathers  are  but  repetitions  and 
enlargements  of  the  earlier. 

Again,  whatever  the  Fathers  say  of  their  own 
authoritative  interpretation  of  Scripture,  could  not 
be  prospective ;  so  that  the  interpretations  of  later 
Fathers  cannot  be  defended  from  what  the  earlier 
say  of  the  authority  of  any  interpretations  which  they 
may  give. 

This  will  except  all  the  arguments  of  the  Roman 

Catholics  brought  from  the  comments  of  later  Fathers, 

in  support  of  their  views  of  Scripture,  unless  those 

comments  can  be  traced  through  the  earliest  as  well  ; 

1  Page  33. 
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and  then  they  must  be  shewn  to  correspond  with 
the  whole  analogy  of  God's  word  :  in  no  other  case 
can  the  argument  of  prescription  hold. 

Clement1  lays  down  the  law  of  interpretation, 
"  The  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  canon  of  truth."  "  The  divine  mysteries  will  be 
understood  by  those  who  adhere  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  rule8," 
and  then  he  states  this  canon  or  rule  to  be  "  the 
harmony  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  with  the  cove- 
nant of  Christ,"  and  urges  the  difficulties  of  Scrip- 
ture as  requiring  increased  diligence. 

Practically,  this  was  the  law  adopted  by  the  Fathers. 
Justin's  long  discussion  with  Trypho  is  a  noble  speci- 
men all  through ;  his  effort  was,  to  shew  that  the 
records  of  the  Christian  faith  harmonized  with  the 
Old  Testament.  The  great  complaint  against  the 
heretics  was,  that  they  forsook  this  rule  of  interpre- 
tation. 

Clement3  complains  of  Cassianus,  "  that  he  quoted 
passages  from  Apocryphal  Scriptures,  and  perverted 
passages  from  the  genuine  Scriptures,  in  order  to 
support  his  opinion."  In  quoting  the  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures, "  the  heretics  did  not  quote  according  to  the 


i  Strom.  Lib.  vi.  Sect.  124,  p.  802.  2  Sect.  125. 

3  Strom.  Lib.  in.  Sect.  93,  p.  553,  et  seq. 
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substance  and  context1  of  the  prophecy;"  and  just 
before,  that  "  when  a  doctrine  is  to  be  proved,  we 
must  look,  not  for  human  testimony,  but  for  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  which  is  a  greater  surety  than  all 
demonstration,  or  rather  is  the  only  demonstration  ;" 
and  "  we,  bringing  proof  respecting  the  Scriptures 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  rest  our  belief  on 
demonstration."  This  was  to  be  the  Gnostic's  course. 

Again,  Eusebius2  briefly  records  Philo's  account 
of  the  ascetics  of  Egypt, — Christians  who  had  re- 
ceived, as  he  says,  the  light  of  Christianity  first  from 
St  Mark.  Philo  observed,  that  "  they  reason  and  com- 
ment on  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;"  that  "  they  have  also 
commentaries  of  ancient  men,  who  have  left  monu- 
ments of  their  doctrine  which  they  use  as  models." 
Eusebius  adds,  that  "  the  ancient  commentaries  were 
probably  the  very  gospels  and  writings  of  the  Apostles, 
and  expositions  of  the  ancient  Prophets,  such  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  Paul's  other  epistles." 

The  principle  laid  down  by  the  Fathers,  there- 
fore, is,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  sole  authority, 
and  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  judge  of  these 
truths,  and  be  satisfied  thereon.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  is  all  that  we  infer  or  wish  to  infer.  Of 
course  the  humble  man  will  accept  the  learning  of 
those  who  are  deeper  in  divine  things  and  more  an- 

1  Strom.  Lib.  vn.  Sect.  96,  p.  891. 
-  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  IT.  c.  1C,  17. 


cient,  but  he  must  retain  the  right  to  judge.  This 
seems  to  account  for  some  of  the  strong  language  of 
Vincens  Lirentius1  and  other  Fathers,  when  stating 
how  men  are  to  oppose  heresy — they  are  to  argue 
the  point,  and  often  with  those  who  deny  Scripture; 
he  judiciously  recommends  this  consultation  of  others, 
but  we  cannot  hence  infer  that  even  Vincent  would 
bind  a  man  only  to  the  arguments  of  the  Church. 

The  practice  of  the  Fathers  further  informs  us, 
what  they  considered  the  method  of  obtaining  Scrip- 
ture interpretation :  they  addressed  men's  common 
sense,  implying  the  right  of  judgment,  if  there  was 
but  an  humble  mind. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Fathers  do  not  arrogate  to 
themselves  authoritative  interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, why  should  we  claim  it  for  them  ?  why  encum- 
ber ourselves,  when  we  are  not  encumbered  ?  If  they 
are  authoritative  interpreters,  search  them  we  tnust^ 
and  then  we  are  involved  in  an  unlimited  and  very 
delicate  work :  what  shall  the  illiterate  Christian  do  ? 
If  we  reverence  the  Fathers,  let  us  take  their  advice, 
copy  their  practice  in  this  particular,  and  do  with  the 
whole  Bible,  as  the  Bereans  did  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, even  under  the  teaching  of  an  Apostle,  "  search 
whether  these  things  be  so." 

Thus,  the  a  priori  arguments  in  favour  of  the  suf- 

1  Against  heresy,  c.  3. 


ficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, are  found  to  be  responded  to  by  the  Fathers' 
advice  and  practice. 

The  next  question  is,  what  is  the  value  of  these 
Fathers  as  commentators  on  the  sacred  Scriptures  ? 
and  this  question  applies  to  the  Fathers  of  all  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

In  the  first  place,  the  early  Churches  were  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  each  had  its  Bishop  and  college 
of  Presbyters,  and  sometimes  its  Bishop  alone.  These 
assembled  at  the  Synods ;  but  in  other  respects  acted 
separately.  This  fact,  while  it  strengthens  the  evi- 
dence supplied  by  them  for  Christianity,  lessens  their 
weight  as  interpreters. 

Whether  they  were  Bishops,  as  Clement,  Ignatius, 
and  Irenaeus;  or  Presbyters,  as  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  and  Vincent;  or,  Laymen,  as  Justin, 
Tatian,  and  Origen, — they  were  much  engaged  in  the 
active  duties  of  Christianity,  instructing  the  converts, 
enlarging  the  Church,  and  dispensing  the  charities. 
The  wonder  is,  they  read  and  wrote  so  much1.  Then, 
their  minds  were  yet  fresh  with  heathen  philosophy, 
allegory  was  then  natural  language,  they  did  not 
understand  the  Hebrew  original,  they  had  little  com- 
munication with  each  other.  We  see,  therefore,  how 

1  Instance  Justin's  minute  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  though  con- 
verted  to  Christianity  so  late  in  life. 
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any  particular  views  of  their  own  might  be  propa- 
gated in  their  own  particular  Churches,  practices  set 
up  and  magnified  into  mysteries,  and  that  these  might 
easily  be  recorded  by  them  as  the  faith  of  the  catholic 
Church,  when  they  were  quite  local. 

Or  some  one  other  Bishop  or  Presbyter  might 
copy  these  peculiarities,  and  these  might  easily  come 
down  as  the  catholic  interpretations  of  Scripture. 

Again,  we  find  that  the  same  Fathers  actually 
changed  their  views.  Thus  Tertullian  in  one  place 
interprets  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  to  refer  to  a  practice  then 
prevalent  of  baptizing  a  living  person  as  a  proxy  for 
one  dead1.  But  in  another  place  he  gives  up  this 
view,  and  obscurely  interprets,  "  to  be  baptized  for 
the  dead,"  to  mean,  "  to  be  baptized  for  their  bodies, 
for  we  thus  evince  the  body  to  be  dead  in  baptism2." 
Again,  he  changed  his  view  of  what  sins  could  be 
pardoned,  and  of  a  second  marriage.  These  later 
views  were  most  of  them  written  after  he  left  the 
Church,  but  they  illustrate  the  point  in  discussion. 

The  fanciful  Origen  struck  out  his  private  notion 
of  a  purgatory,  in  a  passage  which  is  appealed  to  by 
the  Roman  catholics :  his  Scripture  proof  of  this  doc- 
trine is  1  Cor.  iii.  13 — 15.  Afterwards  he  takes  this 
text  to  mean  God's  providential  punishment  of  sin  in 

1  "Ut  vicarium  baptisma."    De  Resurrec.  Carnis7  c.  48. 

-  Marcion,  Lib.  v.  c.  10.     Bp.  Kaye's  translation  of  the  passage. 


the  present  world  ;  arguing1,  that  if  the  fire  is  real,  it 
is  evident  that  the  wood)  hay,  and  stubble,  must  be 
taken  literally ;  and  Clement  gives  another  interpre^ 
tation  still,  applying  it  to  Gnostics  and  heretics. 

Then  their  allegorical2  interpretations  are  notorious.. 
This  feature  of  the  apostolic  Fathers1  style  has  been 
alluded  to.  Justin  Martyr's  proofs  of  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist,  together  with  his  types  of  the  cross  and 
of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  are  also  specimens.  Tertullian 
repeats  many  of  these,  enlarges  upon  them,  and  adds 
more.  These  have  been  fairly  demonstrated  "  grossly 
extravagant  fancies3  of  Tertullian."  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria was  of  a  different  school  still — far  more  fanci- 
ful and  allegorical.  The  fall,  the  trials  of  Abraham's 
faith,  the  history  of  Joseph,  the  ten  commandments, 
divers  meats  under  the  ceremonial  law,  are  all  ex- 
plained in  tedious  and  unprofitable  detail.  Some  of 
our  Lord's  miracles  are  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way,  as 
the  five  barley-loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  besides  many 
of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  passages  of  the  epistles. 

Then  their  writings  were  for  the  day :  they 
reasoned  and  dealt  with  the  people  as  the  day  re- 
quired ;  and,  in  doing  so,  often  forced  Scripture  to 
speak  more  than  was  intended  by  the  sacred  penmen. 
They  infused  also  the  philosophy  of  their  age,  with 

1  Origen  contra  Gels.  Lib.  iv.  2  See  Examples  in  p.  22. 

3  Bp.  Kaye  on  Tertullian,  p.  467. 
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which  their  minds  had  become  habituated,  especially 
those  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  late  in  life. 
They  endeavoured  to  define  minutely  what  a  Christian 
should  do,  and  what  he  should  not ;  urging  these  in- 
junctions on  passages  of  Scripture  by  very  forced 
contortions.  They  felt  it  needful  to  define  Christi- 
anity accurately  in  these  details,  in  order  to  contrast 
it  with  the  heathenism  around. 

Now  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  bound  to 
draw  the  same  conclusions  from  the  texts ;  we  must 
judge  for  ourselves.  The  specific  cases  laid  down, 
instead  of  helping  us  to  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
our  hearts,  of  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  and  of  our 
moral  duties,  only  paved  the  way  in  after  years  for 
the  burdensome  casuistry  of  the  Romanists.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  principles  given  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  left  for  our  use  and  application  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  ! 

Further,  if  we  suppose  that  amongst  these  earlier 
Fathers  there  was  true  interpretation,  yet  there  are 
many  texts  of  Scripture  never  reviewed  by  them 
at  all.  When  we  come  down  later,  we  have  Chry- 
sostom,  Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  Theophylact,  con- 
tinuous commentators,  taking  Scripture  as  it  came, 
and  interpreting  it  connectedly  ;  but  earlier  we  have 
only  detached  interpretations,  and  they  occurring  inci- 
dentally^. Had  those  Fathers  possessed  a  binding  in- 

1  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  iv.  c.  22,  says,  that  Hegissipus  left  five 
books  of  Commentaries.     If  these  were  of  especial  authority,  we  might 
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terpretation,  one  would  have  thought  it  should  have 
been  full  enough,  have  taken  the  whole  of  Scripture, 
that  it  would  have  been  claimed  by  them,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  formally  and  connectedly,  not  inci- 
dentally, given. 

Again,  the  teaching  of  flhe  Holy  Ghost,  the  light 
from  above,  by  which  we  perceive  and  understand  the 
truth,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  the  earlier  Fathers, 
as  the  teaching  of  the  Paedagogue,  by  Clement ;  as  the 
leading  of  the  "  logos"  under  the  Spirit,  "  the  grace 
from  God,  or  the  grace  of  Christ,  for  understanding  the 
Scriptures1'1,  by  Justin; — this  teaching  must  be  alto- 
gether omitted,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  Fathers  is 
to  be  indisputably  received.  There  is  no  room  left  for 
that  sanctified  and  "right  judgment  in  all  things2,11 
and  especially,  in  the  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  Scripture,  which  the  early  Church  insisted  on,  and 
which  the  Church  of  England  so  strongly  defends. 

It  might  be  urged,  that  there  would  be  room  for 
the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  in  enabling  the  heart  to 

expect  that  the  later  Fathers  would  quote  them,  and  by  name.  Photius 
also  says  that  Clement's  Hypotyposes,  which  is  lost,  besides  expositions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  contains  some  on  St  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  epistles : 
but  judging  from  what  we  hare  of  Clement  we  cannot  imagine  there 
to  have  been  much  authoritative  interpretation  there.  Paschal  Chronicle, 
referred  to  by  Bp.  Kaye  on  Clem.  p.  6. 

1  Dialog,  cum  Trypho,  "  Xa/°ts  irapd  Qeov  povri  eis  TO  <rvvievai  rcis 
ypa<£as."  p.  280  B,  250  c.     He   is   constantly  mentioning   the   Spirit, 
although  not  always  as  the  agent  in  this  enlightenment  on  Scripture. 

2  Collect  for  Whit-Sunday,  and  19th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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receive  the  truth:  but  then,  before  it  is  known  what 
the  truth  is,  a  sanctified  judgment  must  be  exercised  to 
gather  it  from  the  Fathers,  i.  e.  to  judge  of  its  being 
truth,  i.  e.  to  judge  of  its  agreement  with  Scripture, 
i.e.  to  judge  of  Scripture  itself;  which  brings  us  back 
to  the  only  view  of  the  blessed  Spirit's  work  which 
is  consistent  alike  with  Scripture  and  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers  themselves. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  Fathers  do  not  claim  to 
interpret  authoritatively — that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
so  to  interpret,  because  of  their  disagreement — and  in 
fact  that  they  do  not  interpret  fully  ^ — how  far  do  the 
Fathers  favour  the  theory  of  Councils  interpreting, 
and  of  the  interpretations  of  such  Councils  being  in- 
fallibly guided  by  the  Spirit,  and  unable  to  err? 

We  have  seen  that  one  business  of  the  earliest 
Councils  was  to  decide  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

At  first  the  Councils  appear  to  have  been  assembled 
by  common  consent1,  and  not  to  have  entered  on  the 
sense  of  disputed  points  of  Scripture,  or  to  have  de- 
fined doctrines,  further  than  the  Scriptures  define  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  Council-  properly  called 

1  Polycrates  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  head  of  the  Church  of  Asia, 
and  Irenaeus  of  the  Church  of  Gaul,  but  they  only  drew  the  brethren 
to  the  decision  on  Easter,  because  they  were  better  known  than  others. 
Euseb.  Lib.  v.  c.  24. 

2  Bull  def.  fid.  Nicen.  Procem. 
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(Ecumenical,  assembled  until  the  Nicene,  and  that  till 
then  no  Prince  presided  or  summoned  one.  If,  there- 
fore, a  general  Council  was  necessary  for  defining  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  the  Church  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  Apostle 
was  left  forlorn,  with  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  word 
of  God  insufficient  because  unexplained1  !  And  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  heresies  of  Arius  and  others 
no  such  Council  would  have  been  summoned  then. 
The  apostolic  canons,  which  Bishop  Beveridge  con- 
siders the  decrees  of  different  local  Councils  held  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  are  only  for  regu- 
lating the  Churches  discipline.  Then,  if  the  promise* 
of  Christ  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  Church, 
only  when  represented  by  a  Council,  what  do  the 
Fathers  tell  us  of  the  structure  of  a  Council  so 
fitted  as  to  claim  the  promise  to  the  letter  ?  What 
will  constitute  its  being  (Ecumenical  ?  How  few 
dioceses  might  omit  sending  bishops  that  it  might  still 
be  (Ecumenical?  Who  must  call  it?  Who  preside? 
Must  it  have  a  Pope^s  confirmation  or  not  ? 


1  The  heresy  of  Montanus  was  condemned  by  such  a  council.     Also 
on  the  keeping  of  Easter,  "  there  were  synods  and  convocations  of  the 
Bishops  on  this  question,   and   they  drew  up  an  ecclesiastical  decree." 
Euseb.  Lib.  v.  c.  23.     In  the  third  century  there  was  the   Council  of 
Carthage  on  the  re-baptism  of  heretics ;  also  seven  held  by  Cyprian,  (Epist. 
from  43  to  72)  in  five  years,  to  condemn  heresy — decide  on  the  lapsed — on 
baptism ;  and  some  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  (Lib.  vi.  c.  33,  37,  46,  and 
Lib.   vn.  c.  7);  and  others — all  before  the  first  (Ecumenical  Council. 
None  of  them  assumed  universal  authority,  or  decided  on  any  thing  ex- 
cept the  plainest  things  of  the  word  of  God. 

2  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
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The  former  points  are  not  touched  on  by  the  earlv 
Fathers.  The  last  one  has  been  a  dispute  amongst  the 
Romanists  themselves,  shewing  that  the  traditions  are 
not  very  clear  on  it.  The  Transalpines,  with  their 
high  views,  claim  personal  infallibility  for  the  Pope, 
and  that  a  papally  ratified  Council  only  is  infallible ; 
while  the  Cisalpines  affirm  that  a  general  Council  with- 
out such  ratification  is  a  Council,  and  infallible1. 

But  the  papal  office  has  to  be  proved.  Now 
Tertullian  respects  the  large  Church  of  Rome  be- 
cause of  its  extent,  but  denies  it  the  exclusive 
claim  of  the  promise  to  St  Peter.  He  makes*  the 
promise  to  refer  to  St  Peter  personally,  because  he 
preached  at  Pentecost — bound  Ananias — presided  at 
Jerusalem  ;  but  implies  that  others  applied  it  to  all 
the  Churches  founded  by  St  Peter,  including  Rome. 
The  words  "  chief  Pontiff3,"  and  "  Bishop  of  Bi- 
shops," and  "Papa,"  are  used  by  him,  but  it  is 
not  clear  to  whom  they  are  applied. 

At  a  later  period,  Papa  was  used  of  Bishops  in 
general.  Cyprian4  applies  it  to  Cornelius,  a  Bishop  of 
Rome,  whose  works  are  contained  in  his  own.  A  letter 
of  the  Roman  clergy  to  Cyprian,  a  Bishop  of  Carthage, 

1  Faber's  Difficulties  of  Romanism,  2nd  Edit.  p.  247. 

2  "Omnem  ecclesiam  Petri  propinquam."  de  Pudicitia,  c.  21. 

3  Ibid.  c.  1  and  13. 

4  Cyprian's  Works,  the  Epistles.   It  is  applied  to  Cornelius,  a  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  to  Lucius,  his  successor,  in  253.     Epist.  31. 
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addresses  him,  "  gloriosissima  Papa:1"  and  Eusebius 
applies  it  to  Heraclas,  Bishop  of  Alexandria2.  So 
that  papal  supremacy  being  denied  by  the  Fathers,  the 
Jesuits'  demand  for  a  Pope's  confirmation  of  a  Council 
to  constitute  it  infallible,  is  wholly  untenable. 

If  the  lower  view  be  for  a  moment  admitted,  then 
the  general  question  of  Councils  still  remains.  On  the 
reverence  to  be  paid  to  them,  especially  as  contrasted 
with  Scripture,  and  to  all  the  Councils  before  Rome 
had  taken  her  usurped  stand,  the  opinion  of  St  Au- 
gustine, before  later  controversies  arose,  is  valuable. 
"  Neither  ought  I  now  to  allege  the  Nicene  Council 
nor  that  of  Ari minium  ;  for  I  am  bound  to  the  autho- 
rity of  neither — let  us  contest  with  the  authority  of 
Scripture."  And  in  similar  language  against  the 
Donatists3. 

Now  in  reasoning  on  the  Scriptures  the  investiga- 
tion is  not  mathematical,  but  moral ; — moral  evidence 
only  is  admissable  on  the  subject.  Here  the  Romanists 
demur  and  object.  They  would  not  use  such  an  un- 
certain process  in  the  deep  mysteries  of  God,  but 
would  rejoice  in  the  infallibility  of  their  Church !  So 
they  oppose  Church  infallibility  to  moral  evidence. 

But  then,  we  would  ask,  is  there  no  moral  rea- 

1  Ep.  31.  2  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  VH.  c.  7. 

3  Contra  Maxim,  de  imitate  Eccl.  c.  1C,  quoted  by  Tillotson  on  the 
"  Rule  of  Faith.1' 
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soiling  amongst  the  Romanists  themselves  ?  How  do 
they  attempt  to  establish  the  infallibility  of  Pope  or 
Councils  ?  By  moral  reasoning,  we  answer,  only.  To 
take  the  lowest  ground,  Protestants  do  object  to  their 
evidence ;  and  then  Romanists  go  on  moral  evidence  to 
answer  them.  Here  they  admit  in  practice  the  very 
principle  to  which,  in  theory,  they  object.  Why  not 
turn  the  same  moral  investigations  to  the  records  of 
God,  to*  know  their  sense  ?  To  obtain  the  meaning 
of  Scripture  the  Fathers  may  indeed  be  permitted  to 
suggest,  but  the  conclusions  drawn  from  moral  rea- 
sonings on  it  must  be  decisive. 

Now,  if  either  authoritative  interpretations  of 
Scripture  or  additions  to  Scripture  existed  in  the 
Church  through  the  second  century  and  much  of 
the  third,  and  afterwards  came  forth,  these  must 
either  have  been  recorded  by  Fathers  now  lost  to 
us,  or  have  been  kept  under  what  has  been  called 
the  secret  teaching  of  the  early  Church,  and  have 
constituted  a  distinct  esoterick  system. 

First,  let  us  inquire  what  the  Fathers  say  of  re- 
serve, or  the  secret  teaching  of  the  early  Church. 
Expressions  are  found  which  appear  at  first  sight  to 
give  colour  to  this  theory  as  carried  out  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  whose  reasoning  is  very  specious. 

There  appear  to  be  two  kinds  of  secret  teaching 
spoken  of  by  the  early  Fathers. 


First :     The  method  of  dealing  with  the  catechu- 
mens before  they  were  admitted  to  baptism. 

Secondly:    The  teaching  of  Clement's  Paedagogue. 

I.  They  inform  us  that  the  course  adopted  with 
those  who  came  to  hear  the  new  and  better  faith,  was 
first  enforcing  repentance  and  change  of  life :  during 
this  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  were  explained,  as  the 
proselyte  could  receive  them.  This  gradual  process 
of  instruction  to  lead  them  to  a  full  knowledge  of 
Christ,  is  expressed  by  Tertullian  thus,  "  they  become^ 
and  are  not  born  Christians1  :"  and  by  Clement,  who 
says,  "that  catechetical  instruction £r)  leads  men  to  faith. 
Afterwards  "  as  many  as  are  persuaded  and  believe 
what  is  taught  to  be  true,  and  are  ready  to  obey,  being 
directed  to  seek  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  in 
which  they  are  joined  by  those  who  instruct  them,  are 
conducted  to  a  place  where  there  is  water,  and  are  re- 
generated in  the  name  of  the  Trinity3 :"  and  then  just 
at  baptism,  the  creed  or  "  symbol  of  faith11  was  given 
to  them,  containing  the  summary  of  that  faith,  the  pro- 
fession of  which  distinguished  them  from  the  heathen 
world,  from  whom  it  was  studiously  concealed1. 

Clement  appears  to  have  given  the  reason  for  this 
application  of  the  word  "  symbol,11  by  the  manner  in 

i  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  18.  -'  Strom.  Lib.  i.  p,  338. 

a  Justin,  2nd  Apol.  p.  93,  and  seq. 

4  Wheatley  on  Common  Prayer,  c.  2,  Sect.  1 4. 
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which  he  treats  of  the  heathen  symbols  or  hierogly- 
phical  instructions,  which  he  traces  through  the  Hebrew 
law,  and  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
although  he  himself  applied  the  word  to  the  secret 
instructions  of  the  Paedagogue  *. 

The  communication  of  some  doctrines,  over  and 
above  what  are  contained  in  the  creed,  was  reserved 
until  after  baptism ;  but  after  the  reception  of  baptism 
there  was  no  reserve — it  ended  there — the  truth  of 
God  was  freely  and  fully  unfolded2 — the  system  of 
religious  instruction  was  henceforth  exoterick. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  reason  for  their  keeping  back 
some  of  the  deep  things  till  after  baptism,  was  that 
they  might  not  run  the  risk  of  exposing  them  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  heathens;  and  perhaps  this  might  be 
the  reason  why  their  liturgies  were  not  written  until 
the  fourth  century,  but  existed  till  then  traditionary3. 
But  these  reasons,  even  if  they  held  then,  cannot  hold 
for  later  times.  The  relative  positions  of  heathenism 
and  Christianity  then  and  now  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered in  reading  the  Fathers. 

1  Strom.  Lib.  v.  Sect.  19—57,  P-  656—679. 

2  Euseb.  Lib.  x.  c.  4,  comparing  the  spiritual  Church  to  a  temple, 
speaks  of  the  different  guides  in  Christian  light — of  the  catechumens,  who 
are  not  far  separated  from  the  inmost  view  of  divine  things  enjoyed  by  the 
faithful,  and  then  speaks  of  "  those  at  baptism  who  are  supported  by  the 
inner  mysteries  and  hidden  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures."   So  that  the  reserve 
ended  with  baptism,  and  then  all  the  scripture  doctrines  were  laid  open. 

3  Brett,  in  his  book  on  the  Liturgies,  states  this,  but  applies  it  too  par- 
ticularly and  too  strongly  to  the  Eucharist.    See  his  Dissertation,  early  part. 
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II.  But  there  is  the  secret  teaching  of  the  Gnostic 
of  Clement  by  his  Paedagogue.  His  Gnostic  is  re- 
presented as  a  person  raised  far  above  the  common 
believer,  from  all  gross  affections,  to  the  sublime  con- 
templation l  of  God — drawing  to  Divine  perfection, 
and  even  "  becoming  like  to  God2.*1  Clement  quotes3 
Rom.  i.  11,  and  1  Cor.  iii.  13,  to  prove  that  the 
Apostles  had  something  to  communicate  more  than  by 
letter.  In  speaking  of  heathen  mysteries  he  stated 
"  that  the  vail  thrown  round  any  thing  made  it  grand 
and  awful"" — that  this  was  the  case  with  symbols, 
(especially  Scripture  types,  the  temple,  &c.)  and  exer- 
cised the  Gnostic4. 

He  justifies,  in  a  general  manner,  his  practice  of 
referring  to  heathen  writings  on  this  and  other  topics, 
by  stating5  that  he  employed  the  reasoning  to  meet 
the  prejudices  of  the  Gentiles  with  arguments  to  which 
they  were  familiar :  an  observation  of  importance,  be- 
cause it  asserts  (what  should  always  be  borne  in  mind) 
the  adaptation  of  the  Fathers1  mode  of  writing  to  their 
own  days.  This  knowledge  in  its  perfection,  he  ex- 
plains as  "  the  mysteries  which  were  concealed  unto 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  by  them  delivered 

1  Strom.  Lib.  vn.  Sect.  16,  p.  837,  838.     He  instances  Moses  as  an 
example,  Lib.  v.  Sect.  79,  p.  692. 

2  Sect.  3,  p.  830. 

3  Strom.  Lib.  v.  Sect.  65—67- 

4  Strom.  Lib.  v.  p.  679.     See  above,  page  93,  note  5,  ibid.  Lib.  i. 
Sect.  15,  p.  324. 

5  Strom.  Lib.  v.  Sect.  18,  p.  656. 
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as    they    received    them    from    the    Lord1."       These 
mysteries  are   now  recorded  in   the  Scriptures. 

These  Scriptures  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
common  believer  as  well  as  of  the  Gnostic.  The 
difference  of  interpretation  consisted  in  different  views 
of  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  parables2 
of  the  New,  and  fanciful  explanations  of  the  Trinity; 
but  did  not  refer  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  were  communicated  at 
or  after  baptism  without  reserve. 

Tertullian  also  implies  that  there  were  interpreta- 
tions, as  of  Genesis  iii.  7?  Numbers  xxi.  9?  which  were 
secrets3  not  known  to  all.  But  he  condemns  the 
notion  of  the  Apostles  having  kept  back  any  thing 
from  any  Christians4. 

The  Fathers  never  urge  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
being  gradually  unfolded  to  the  world  during  the  time 
of  Christ's  personal  ministry,  and  not  fully  declared 
until  the  Spirit's  descent — they  never  urge  that  this 
gave  any  model  to  the  way  in  which  that  Divinity 
was  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  world  afterwards.  The 
gradual  manner  in  which  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour 

1  Referring  to  Col.  i.  and  Ephes.  iii. 

2  Quis  Dives  salvetur  ?  p.  688. 

3  De  pallio,  c.  3  ;  de  idolatria,  c.  5. 

4  De  praescrip.  Haeret.  c.  26.     He  notices  that  in  the  Jewish  Church 
there  was  no  reserve  in  teaching — much  less,  says  he,  should  there  be  in  the 
Chsritian. 
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was  unfolded  by  himself  in  his  personal  ministry  was 
peculiar  to  those  three  years,  and  can  never  recur. 
When  it  was  made  known,  then  it  was  to  be  preached 
as  he  directed — plainly  and  fully.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Fathers  insist  upon  this  great  doctrine  con- 
tinually, and  state  it  very  much  after  the  style  of  their 
master  St  John T. 

This  arcane  discipline  of  the  early  Church  is  now 
the  Romanists1  refuge  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  As  far  as  historical  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  dogma  goes,  they  well  know  that  they  have  no 
resources  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church.  They  at  once  affirm  that  the  early  Fathers, 
"  writing  for  the  most  part  to  heathens  and  catechu- 
mens2 (which  is  not  true)  could  not  be  explicit  in 
the  terms  they  employed  when  speaking  of  the  con- 
secrated elements,  for  they  would  thereby  have  be- 
trayed the  secret,  and  exposed  it  to  the  scoff  of  the 
ungodly." 

Here  we  should  ask,  whether  the  Eucharist  was 
the  great  mystery  to  be  fully  unfolded  at  and  directly 
after  baptism  ?  We  find  from  the  Fathers  that  it  was 
not : — that,  if  there  was  a  mystery  reckoned  more 
recondite  than  the  rest,  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Divinity  or  of  the  Trinity ;  for,  at  the  time  of  their 

1  John  i. 

8  See  passages  from  the  Bp.  of  Strasburg's  Answer  to  Faber's  Diffi- 
culties of  Romanism.     2nd  Edit.  p.  404,  &c.  of  Faber's  book. 
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favourite  Jerome,  it  was  customary  publicly  to  com- 
municate through  forty  days,  to  those  who  were  to 
be  baptized,  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  and  adorable 
Trinity1. 

Now  certainly  the  writings  of  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
are  pregnant  with  assertions  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Son,  and  assertions  of  the  Trinity2 — no  secret  is  made 
of  these.  The  Trinity  was  a  subject  of  reserve3  only 
with  the  limitations  mentioned,  to  the  heathens,  and 
until  baptism,  when  it  was  freely  and  fully  pro- 
pounded ;  therefore,  a  fortiori,  the  change  of  the  ele- 
ments, which  was  subsidiary,  as  every  thing  connected 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  sacraments  was — this  change 
of  the  elements  ought  to  have  been  then  disclosed,  and 
ought  to  appear,  at  least  in  those  writings  of  the  early 
Fathers  which  were  written  to  Christians. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  doctrines  assumed  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  have  been  conveyed  through  the 
early  Church,  much  may  be  learned  by. the  Fathers' 
silence.  It  was  very  common,  the  Fathers  inform  us, 
for  those  who  apostatized  from  the  faith,  to  heap  on 
the  gospel  obloquy,  contempt,  and  ridicule,  "  to  tread 
under  foot,"  one  fears,  "  the  Son  of  God,  and  count 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing",  "to 

1  Jerom.  ad  Parnach.  Epist.  61,  c.  4. 

*  See  Bull,  Def.  fid.  Nicene,  and  Bp.  Horsley's  Letters  to  Priestley. 

3  Priestley  seems  to  have  wrested  some  of  the  passages  where  the 
Fathers  touch  on  this  reserve  before  Baptism,  to  exhibit  them  as  Anti- 
Trinitarians. 
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crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put 
him  to  an  open  shame1.1' 

Now  there  were  apostates  from  the  faith,  as  Julian, 
who  had  been  baptized,  and  initiated  into  all  the  gospel 
mysteries :  they  knew  the  secrets  of  the  gospel :  why 
do  we  not  find  their  contempt  and  irony,  after  their 
apostasy,  turned  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  so  open,  we  can  see,  to  the  blasphemer  to 
reproach  and  ridicule  ?  Their  silence  most  completely 
answers  the  alleged  existence  of  any  such  secret  in 
the  early  Church. 

In  our  use  of  the  Fathers,  this  principle  might  be 
extended  to  auricular  confession,  the  sacrament  of  ex- 
treme unction,  and,  perhaps,  other  dogmas  which  are 
not  in  the  earlier  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

1  Heb.  x.  29,  and  vi.  6. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ACCORDING,  then,  to  what  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Fathers,  Scripture  and  Scripture  only  is  the  ultimate 
appeal  for  the  Christian.  Whatever  suggestions  and 
directions  he  may  gain  from  any  sources,  all  he  be- 
lieves must  be  capable  of  proof  from  Scripture, 
without  any  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church, 
either  by  Councils  or  by  secret  interpretation  and 
instruction. 

Now  the  use  of  the  Fathers  to  us,  besides  the  evi- 
dences for  Christianity  from  coincidences,  then  from 
throwing  us  back  authoritatively  on  Scripture,  and 
then  by  fixing  the  Canon,  will  be : — 

First — To  know  their  opinions  on  points  which 
were  afterwards  urged  in  the  Arian,  Socinian, 
or  Roman  Catholic  controversies. 

Secondly — To  know  the  view  they  took  of  Scrip- 
ture doctrine ;  either  for  confirming  our  faith, 
by  finding  such  early  testimony  agreeing  with 
Scripture;  or,  as  commentators,  by  actually 
helping  us  to  understand  those  Scriptures. 

In  either  case  there  are  many  things  to  be  care- 
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fully  guarded,  and  this  guarding  must  extend  through 
the  whole  chain  of  Fathers. 

1.  We  must  always  remark  the  particular  object 
they  had  in  view  in  any  treatise,  and  not  put  stress  on 
expressions  which  are  incidental  and  foreign    to    the 
purpose  then  under  consideration. 

Sometimes  they  wrote  on  prophecy,  as  Justin,  and 
then  he  went  to  the  furthest  extreme  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  prophecy,  that  it  might  tell,  as  he  thought, 
on  Jewish  minds. 

When  they  treated  on  morality,  they  did  not  treat 
it  systematically,  as  a  scheme,  but  in  parts ;  they  de- 
tached Scripture  texts,  often  carrying  them  out  into 
absurd  and  unwarrantable  detail ;  and  they  adapted 
their  remarks  to  the  gross  immoralities  of  those  days. 

2.  Their  arguments  generally  assumed  the  form 
of  the  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

A  simple  statement  of  the  truths  of  Christianity 
they  thought  to  be  the  most  impressive,  as  in  their 
apologies,  and  then,  a  popular  argument  based 
thereon.  These  must  be  taken  with  the  indulgence 
granted  to  all  similar  writings. 

3.  In  allowing  quotations  from  their  works,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  controversy,  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  there  are  editions  of  the  Fathers  which 
have  had  the  Romanists'  most  favourable  readings 
inserted,  others  left  out,  punctuations  altered1;  and 
that  there  are  editions  which  have  actually  been 
purged  from  certain  passages  which  make  against  the 
Latin  views,  and  this,  in  consequence  of  expurga- 
torial  indexes  published  by  authority  in  Spain2.  In 
these  readings  passages  are  ordered  to  be  suppressed 
from  Jerome,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  Cyril. 

Also  the  context  must  be  consulted ;  many  pas- 
sages in  this  way  speak  very  differently.  One  has 
been  quoted3  from  Cyprian  which  has  been  urged  in 
favour  of  purgatorial  fire ;  and,  though  the  sentence 
itself  is  strong,  we  find  from  the  context  that  it  re- 
ferred to  the  penitentiary  discipline  of  the  Church  on 
earth,  not  meritorious,  but  chastening,  as  spoken  of 
by  other  of  the  Fathers. 

4.  Again,  they  often  spoke  with  impetuosity  and 
high  colouring,  because  under  a  powerfully  constrain- 

1  Bp.  Bull  quotes  a  passage  from  Justin,  where  Bellarmine,  by  the 
insertion  of  a  comma  (!),  makes  it  support  the  worship  of  angels.     Def. 
fid.  Nice,  Sect.  2,  c.  4 — 8.    A  passage  of  Cyprian,  de  Unit.  Eccles.  c.  2,  on 
the  Pope's  supremacy  is,  no  doubt,  an  interpolation,  but  is  inserted  in  the 
"  imprimatur"  editions  of  Cyprian. 

2  Index  Expurg.  Madriti,  1584, 

1601, 

1612,  Bodleian  Library, 

Geneva,  1619. 

There  is  also  the  prohibitory  index  published  still  at  Rome,  in  which 
certain  Fathers,  and  others,  down  to  our  day^  are  forbidden. 

3  The  passage  is  quoted  by  Dr  Freeman.    Faber's  Difficulties,  p.  182. 
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ing  bias.  Hermas  was  imaginative — Tatian  wild — 
Justin  warm  in  controversy,  and  sometimes  sarcastic 
at  ignorance — Irenaeus  bold  and  severe  against  here- 
tics—  Clement  of  Alexandria  allegorical,  and  had 
pictured  to  himself  a  lofty  and  perfect  Christian — 
Tertullian  sententious  and  fiery — Origen  fanciful. 
We  have  seen  how  readiness  to  die  for  the  faith 
was  often  magnified  into  recklessness  of  life.  Ido- 
latry was  so  hated,  that  Tertullian1  involves  in  the 
guilt  the  very  trader  in  the  articles  used  in  the 
temples  and  in  the  spices  burnt  on  their  altars.  Chas- 
tity was  enlarged  into  celibacy,  zeal  for  Christ  and 
alms-giving  into  merit,  purity  of  heart  and  life  into 
the  assertion  of  absolute  perfection,  temperance  into 
austerity,  retirement  almost  into  monastic  seclusion. 

In  their  homilies  and  popular  discourses  they 
were  plain  and  free,  often  ran  into  rhetoric,  and  did 
not  keep  to  the  point.  "  They  were  too  ready  to 
adopt  any  notion  which  might  serve  a  present  pur- 
pose, without  nicely  examining  its  solidity  or  its  re- 
mote consequences2."  Jerome3  in  one  case  apologizes 
for  having  "played  the  orator/'  They  are  always 
more  to  be  trusted  when  they  speak  didactically,  than 
when  they  dispute;  when  they  speak  from  their  own 
observations,  than  when  they  give  the  opinions  of 
others. 


1  De  Idololatria,  c.  11. 

2  Bp.  Horsley's  Letters  to  Priestley,  Part  ii.  c.  1,  Sect.  10. 

3  Jerome  versus  Helvid. 
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5.  We  must  distinguish  between  what  they  write 
as    catholic   views   and    what    as    private.       Origen's 
view  on  hell  not  being  eternal,  was  a  private  opinion; 
he  had   then,    at  the  time  of  his  entertaining  it,  re- 
jected  the  church-doctrine. 

6.  The   change    of  the   opinions  of    Origen   on 
a  text  has  been  alluded  to.      Besides  this  many  enter- 
tained grievous  errors  at  the  time  of  writing.     Clement 
framed   his  perfect   man — Tertullian    upheld    in   his 
later   days    the    heresy   of   Montanus,  believing    him 
to   be   the   true    Paraclete — Eusebius  was  nearly  an 
Arian,  holding  out1  for  a  long  time  against  the  word 
"  consubstantial,"  but    at  last   signed    the  confession 
drawn   up  at   Nice,   with   the   anathemas   annexed — 
Origen  fell  into  error  on   original  sin,  and  was   con- 
demned  by    the   fifth    (Ecumenical    council    held    at 
Constantinople ;    and   some  of  the  homilies   ascribed 
to  Chrysostom  have  been   taken  to  favour  Arianism. 
When    Tertullian   put    forth  his  views    on   the  Mil- 
lennium,  that  all  bodies  would  rise  again   to  live  a 
thousand  years,  he  held  Montanism,  and  claimed  for 
this   view  the   sanction  of  the   Paraclete.      This   led 

.to  prayer  for  departed  saints,  that  they  might  be 
made  partakers  of  this  first  resurrection2.  His  testi- 
mony, therefore,  does  not  countenance  praying  that 
the  dead  might  have  their  sins  cleansed  by  purga- 

1  Socrates,  Lib.  i.  c.  8,  where  Eusebius's  reasons  for  doing  so  are 
stated.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  was  actually  excommunicated,  but  no 
works  of  his  remain. 

*  De  Monogamia,  c.  10. 
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torial  fire ;  if  it  did,  we  could  not  trust  him  when 
he  held  it.  For  the  same  reason  Origen's  view  on 
this  can  have  no  claim.  Their  views  at  the  time 
of  writing  portions  of  their  works  should,  therefore, 
be  ascertained  as  far  as  possible. 

7.  Then,  in  reviewing  the  testimony  on  any 
particular  doctrine,  we  must  know  how  far  that  doc- 
trine had  been  impugned  before,  or  brought  under 
controversial  review. 

This  bears  on  the  way  they  speak  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  Son,  of  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the 
Trinity  generally.  They  employed  expressions  which 
were  laid  hold  of  by  heretics.  These  were  therefore 
avoided  by  the  orthodox  in  future.  The  exclusive 
term  only,  for  example,  appears  to  have  been  used 
without  any  particular  stress  on  it.  They  continually 
apply  it  to  God,  when  insisting  on  the  unity  of  the 
divine  nature.  They  also  apply  it  to  the  Son,  calling 
him  the  whole  substance1,  the  only  Judge,  the  only 
God,  the  only  Lord,  the  only  King2.  Again,  the 
distinction  between  God  and  true  God,  either  as 
applied  to  God  or  to  Christ,  was  scarcely  ever  made 
before  the  Arian  controversy.  Logos  is  used  in 
three  different  senses  in  the  writings  of  Justin,  as 
a  name  of  Christ,  as  the  inspirer  of  the  prophets, 
and  as  the  voice  of  God,  besides  the  Platonic  usages : 

J  Tertull.  contra  Prax.  c.  9. 

2  Passages  quoted  by  Waterland,  Sermons,  p.  141. 
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in  one  place,  the  Logos  and  Pneuma  are  confounded 
with  each  other1,  just  as  if  no  full  statement  of  the 
Trinity  had  been  then  put  forth.  The  Holy  Spirit 
also,  though  clearly  stated  to  be  a  person,  is  some- 
times referred  to  in  ambiguous  terms2.  "  Spirit"  is 
applied  sometimes  to  God3,  and  sometimes  to  the 
Divinity  of  Christ4.  "  Wisdom"  is  generally  applied 
to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity ;  but  Theophilus 
in  one  place  applies  it  to  the  third  person5,  and  ap- 
plies it  also  to  God  absolutely6.  In  these  and  similar 
instances  from  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  many  of  the 
terms  used  of  the  different  persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
made  convertible7.  Nor  is  a  clear  statement  of  the 
coeternity  of  the  Logos  always  given8,  though  all  Justin 
says  of  Christ's  subordinate  office  may  be  applied  to 
him  as  the  Head9  of  the  economy  of  this  world.  When 

1  Second  Apolog.  p.  75,  on  St  Luke  i.  35. 

2  TertuU.  Advers.  Prax.  c.  12.  a  Theoph.  Lib.  i.  p.  71. 

4  The  passage  in  Hennas,  Similitude,  Sect.  5,  is  thus  explained  by 
Bp.  Bull,  Def.  fid.  Nic.  Sect.  1,  c.  2—5. 
6  Lib.  ii.  p.  94. 

6  Lib.  i.  p.  71-     This  fine  passage  assigns  reasons  for  different  names 
of  God. 

7  Bp.  Bull  says  of  the  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit,  "veteres  scriptores  Ecclesiastici  neque  istam  distinctionem  inter 
filii  generationem  et  Spiritus  Sancti  processionem  per  modum  Spirationis 
semper  ita  accurate  tenuerunt."     Bull,  Def.  fid.  Nic.  Sect.  1,  c.  n.5. 

8  Bp.  Kaye  thinks  "  that  Bull's  quotations  from  Justin  to  prove  the 
coeternity  of  Logos  are  capable  of  a  different  interpretation,  and  might  be 
understood  merely  of  an  existence  prior  to  the  creation  of  all  things." 
pp.  59,  60  on  the  works  of  Justin. 

9  Bull  says,    "Justinus   aperte  docet  Filium   esse   quidem   d/ot0/xw 
erepov  TL  numero  seu  persona  alium  a  Patre,  sed  neutiquam  natura  diver- 
sum."     Def.  fid.  Nic.  Sect.  2,  c.  rv.  3. 
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"  God  commanding"  and  "  the  Son  executing"  are  the 
forms  used,  they  assumed  along  with  these  the  equal 
Divinity  of  the  persons,  and  knew  how  they  used 
the  terms.  Why  Christ  was  called  "  the  Son1,"  and 
what  was  meant  by  "  his  generation,"  were  suggested 
even  then ;  but  the  theological  discussions  on  the 
Sonship  had  not  yet  commenced. 

Theophilus  was  the  first  Father2  who  used  the 
word  TjOias  '  this  he  defines  to  consist  of  "  God,  his 
Word,  and  Wisdom."  Tertullian3  employed  Trini- 
tas,  when  speaking  of  the  Valentian  distinction  of 
man  into  spiritual  and  material ;  and  he  applied  it 
to  the  Platonic  division  of  the  soul4.  But  he  uses 
it  also  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense5.  He  also  states, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  distinguishes  a 
Christian  from  a  Jew6;  that  the  doctrine  is,  in  fact, 
disclosed  in  the  New  Testament — "  the  substance  of 
it" — the  onus  of  the  Gospel — the  "newly-developed 
mystery,"  while  it  was  not  understood  before  from 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  alone. 

This  last  view  throws  back  some  light  on  the 
expressions  and  reasoning  of  the  early  Fathers.  If, 

1  Adv.  Prax.  c.  ^. 

2  Lib.  ii.  p.  94,  quoted  above.     The  works  ascribed  to  Justin,  but 
not  his,  contain  the   word  both   in  a  classical  and  ecclesiastical  sense, 
pp.  120,  378. 

3  De  Anima,  c.  21.  4  Ibid.  c.  16. 

5  Adv.  Ruf.  c.  2,  3,  8,  11,  12.     In  what  sense  they  are  one,  and  in 
what  sense  three,  are  illustrated  and  explained,  especially  in  2  and  3. 

6  Adv.  Prax.  31. 
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for  example,  any  should  stumble  at  the  proofs  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  which  are  brought  by  the 
earlier  Fathers  from  the  Old  Testament  (and  the 
Socinians  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  this 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Fathers),  the  answer  is, 
that  the  New  especially  contained  the  full  revelation 
of  that  doctrine ;  that,  when  reasoning  with  the  Jews, 
the  Fathers  could  not  take  the  passages  of  the  New ; 
that  therefore  they  were  obliged  (their  own  ideas 
formed  from  the  New)  to  make  the  most  of  the 
places  in  the  Old,  where  expressions  of  plurality  are 
applied  to  Jehovah1.  The  worshipping  of  Christ 
proves  incidentally  their  full  acquiescence  in  his 
Divinity,  in  addition  to  their  explicit  statements. 

When  therefore,  at  times,  this  confusion  is  ob- 
served in  the  terms  and  language  and  reasoning  of 
the  earlier  Church- writers,  it  must  be  premised  that 
the  great  errors  and  heresies  on  this  doctrine  had  not 
risen,  and  that  they  did  not  therefore  commence  with 
the  definitions  of  their  terms.  We  see  that  they 
wrote  as  men  assured,  from  the  Word  of  God,  of  the 
verities  of  the  Trinity,  but  not  comprehending  them 
metaphysically.  Jerome  remarks,  (and  the  remark 
is  weighty)  that  "  before  Arius  arose  the  Fathers 
spoke  with  simplicity  and  little  caution2."  We  see 

1  Had  the  apostate  Julian  been  assured  of  this,  he  might  have  been 
spared  his  contemptuous  complaints  at  not  finding  this  doctrine  explicitly 
stated  in  Moses.  See  Cyril,  cont.  Julian,  Lib.  ix. 

3  "  Innocenter  quidem  et  minus  caute."  Jerom.  in  Apol.  II.  adverg. 
Rufin. 
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that  they  were  fallible  as  ourselves,  and  that  it  was 
only  the  ordinary  advancement  of  knowledge  in  divine 
truth,  different  parts  being  passed  again  and  again 
under  review,  that  brought  out  more  accurate  state- 
ments of  this  fundamental  doctrine,  as  far  as  such 
statements  could  be  gathered  from  Scripture. 

On  original  and  actual  sin,  there  is  sometimes  a 
statement  of  man's  depravity,  without  attaching  it  to 
Adam's  fall — sometimes  a  full  admission  of  the  fall1, 
and  consequent  curse2; — at  times,  expressions  which 
might  by  themselves  seem  to  contradict  this,  or  imply 
moral  merit,  as  when  Tertullian  asks,  "  why  the  age  of 
innocence  should  hasten  to  obtain  remission  of  sins3?" 
and  observes  that  "in  the  worst  there  is  something 
good4."  Augustine5,  taking  instances  from  Chrysos- 
tom,  says,  that  before  Pelagianism  began  to  be  agi- 
tated, and  the  questions  of  original  sin,  unassisted  will, 
and  the  Spirit's  help,  this  Father  "  little  guarded  his 
expressions,"  but  that  afterwards  writers  were  "more 
guarded  and  careful6." 

As  to  "  merit,"  according  to  its  signification 
among  the  Latins,  no  proof  can  be  admitted  from 
those  of  the  earliest  Fathers  who  wrote  in  Greek,  in 

1  Bp.  Kaye  on  Justin,  c.  3,  and  Tertul. 

2  Tertul.  advers.  Marcion.  Lib.  i.  c.  20,  de  Jejune,  c.  3. 

3  De  Baptism,  c.  18.  4  De  Anima,  c.  41. 

5  "  Nondura  securius  loquebatur."    Augustin,  Lib.  i.  contra  Julian, 
c.  6. 

6  "  Vigilantiores  diligentioresque  redidit  vos."    De  doctr.  Christi,  Lib. 
in.  c.  33. 
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which  language  the  word  in  the  Roman  sense  is  not 
to  be  found.  Then  we  notice  the  use  of  "  peni- 
tentia1,"  which  they  have  magnified  into  "penance" 
from  Jerome^s  translation,  when  originally  it  was  used 
for  /nerai/oia,  the  meaning  of  which  is  plain.  Similarly, 
on  the  subject  of  "  grace :"  when  the  Fathers  speak 
of  "justification,"  they  distinctly  state  that  it  is  only 
by  the  death  or  blood  of  Christ2:  Justin  quotes 
Isaiah  liii.  to  shew  this,  and  Christ  seems  to  be  called 
"Redeemer"  on  this  account:  but  then  again,  there  is 
a  looseness  of  language,  and  a  mixing  up  of  "  faith" 
and  "  merits,"  as  of  sins  being  "  cleansed  by  alms 
and  faith3."  Penitentia,  represented  as  so  efficient  in 
Tertullian,  is  considered  so  in  one  place  on  account 
of  Christ;  he  uses  the  expression,  "repentance  which 
is  justified  by  faith4."  "  Preparation  of  heart,"  "jus- 
tification," and  "  sanctification,"  seem  in  many  of 
their  passages  to  be  mingled  together  without  the 
definitions  and  distinctions  which  later  days  have 
rightly  agreed  on.  We  generally  discover  the  true 
doctrine  in  substance;  these  confusions  are  human 
failings,  and  occur  when  men  are  carried  onward  by 
simplicity  and  zeal,  and  do  not  stop  to  judge  and  to 
be  logical  or  even  accurate. 

1  In  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  amongst  the  quotations  from  the  works 
of  the  Fathers,  Tertullian's  tract  "de  Pcenitentia,"  is  brought  as  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  their  sacrament  of  penance,  Part  ii.  c.  5,  Sect.  1. 

2  Justin,  Dialog,  and  Apolog.     Tertullian  in  many  places.     Irenaeus, 
Lib.  i.  c.  6.     Clem.  Strom.  Lib.  v. 

3  Strom.  Lib.  IT.  Sect.  70,  p.  466. 

4  Ad  Marcion,  Lib.  iv.  c.  18,  quoting  Hab.  ii.  4. 
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"  Predestination"  is  handled  in  the  same  way. 
They  often  speak  of  free  will,  and  address  men  as 
free.  The  universal  call  of  all  men  is  referred  to  as 
the  ground  of  their  appeal  to  the  ungodly.  Both 
Justin1,  however,  and  Tertullian*  foresaw  (and  in 
each  case  when  they  were  treating  of  prophecy)  that 
a  thing  to  be  predicted  must  be  foreknown.  Justin 
says  "  that  events  are  foretold  because  God  foresees 
them  ;  but  distinctly  states3,  that  though  foreknown 
to  God,  he  was  not  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  angels 
and  men — that  it  was  their  own  fault."  Tertullian 
observes,  that  events  are  foretold,  because  God  pre- 
ordained them."  Clement4,  on  St  Jude  v.  12,  says, 
"  that  being  ungodly  the  men  were  predestinated  to 
condemnation,"  and  himself  in  other  places  used  strong 
language  on  free  will,  because  of  the  notions  of 
Valentius  and  Basilides;  but  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
concile free  will  with  God's  prescience.  Tertullian 
perceived  that  predestination  involved  reprobation  as 
well.  Tertullian5  conceived  persevering  to  the  end 
a  mark  of  a  Christian,  and  implies  that  he  who  does 
not  so  persevere  never  was  a  Christian :  but  "  final 
perseverance"  had  not  then  become  a  doctrine — and 
what  he  meant  by  a  "  Christian"  in  this  place  is 
not  clear. 


1  Justin.  ApoL,  II.  p.  80. 

2  Tertul.  ad  Marcion,  Lib.  in.  c.  5. 

3  Dialog,  cum  Trypho,  p.  370. 

4  Adumb.  in  Epist.  p.  1008. 

5  De  Praescrip.  Heret.  c.  3. 
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In  these  instances  we  see  the  controversies,  which 
in  later  days  agitated  the  Church,  in  their  incipient 
stage. 

We  noticed  that  the  use  of  the  word  "canonical" 
was  sometimes  larger  than  it  is  now;  also  the  words 
"Papa"  and  "  Penitentia."  The  word  "  Sacramen- 
tum"  wants  guarding  in  the  same  manner.  From 
its  classical  signification  (in  which  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  too  use  it  in  many  passages)  the  transition 
was  easy  to  Christian  oaths,  or  ratifications :  in  this 
way  it  was  applied  to  any  religious  ordinance1  again 
and  again  by  Tertullian ;  and  so  to  marriage  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  Christian 
religion.  Hence  the  Romanists  cannot,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  this  word  being  used,  take  any  authority 
for  any  of  their  sacraments.  When  employed  by 
Protestants,  it  has  a  closer  meaning.  Romanists  must 
prove  from  the  thing,  not  from  the  name. 

Similarly,  the  use  of  the  words  "  altar,1'  "  sacri- 
fice," and  "  unbloody  sacrifice."  Most  of  the  early- 
Fathers  speak  of  praises  and  hymns  and  thanksgivings 
being  the  Christians1  true  sacrifices  to  God :  these 
soon  came  to  be  contrasted  with  the  unbloody  sacri- 
fices of  the  heathens,  as  they  are  by  Eusebius.  Now 
the  elements  before  consecration  were  reckoned  obla- 
tions, and  offerings  to  God.  In  course  of  time  the 

1  Hence    Jerome's   translation   of  Ephes.   v.  32.       Beza   renders    it 
mysterium. 
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words  "offering"  or  "sacrifice,"  as  the  Fathers  inform 
us,  were  extended  to  the  same  elements,  after  consecra- 
tion. Tertullian  applies  the  latter  to  the  Eucharist1, 
as  to  any  religious  service,  and  Justin  uses  9vcria? 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  catching  it  up  from  Malach. 
i.  11,  which  he  had  just  quoted.  As  years  rolled 
on,  the  epithet  "unbloody,"  which  had  been  prefixed 
to  their  spiritual  sacrifices,  became  prefixed  to  the 
elements  before  consecration ;  then  to  them  after  con- 
secration :  and  so  the  Eucharist  actually  came  to  be 
called  "  an  unbloody  sacrifice."  Hence  the  word 
"unbloody"  used  by  the  Fathers,  has  not  the  force 
attached  to  it  by  Romanists.  As  used  by  them  it 
shews,  in  fact,  that  they  could  not  have  held  transub- 
stantiation.  The  use  of  the  word  "  altar"  completed 
the  allegory3. 

After  the  second  century,  the  strongest  possible 
terms  were  employed  in  treating  of  the  elements,  copy- 
ing and  enlarging  our  Saviour's  own  words ;  but  the 
writers  continually  mix  up  along  with  them  expres- 
sions which  shew,  that  the  language  was  allegorical, 
and  intended  to  be  so  understood.  St  John  vi. 
is  "  differently  interpreted  by  Clement,  but  never 
literally4." 

1  De  Oratione,  c.  14. 

8  Justin,  p.  260.  In  the  same  page  A,  he  calls  the  Eucharist  aW/z- 
i;)jn-is  TOV  TrdQovs  ov  eiraQev  (X/oio-ros).  Irenaeus,  Lib.  IV.  C.  1?,  also 
applies  the  passage  in  Malachi  to  the  Eucharist. 

3  Hence  the  language  of  Irenaeus,  Lib.  iv.  c.  17,  so  laid  hold  of  by  the 
Romanists.  4  Bp.  Kaye  on  Clement,  p.  447. 
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The  sense  in  which  "prayers  for  the  dead11  were 
used,  has  been  noticed;  passages  which  are  strong1, 
but  taken  with  the  context,  or  in  their  proper  sense, 
explain  themselves.  They  bear  the  impress  of  having 
been  written  before  the  controversy  had  been  com- 
menced, and  before  what  ultimately  became  the  Popish 
doctrine,  had  been  even  suggested. 

These  cautions  must  be  premised  before  reference 
to  the  Fathers,  either  in  controversy  or  for  interpreta- 
tion. Similar  ones  would  be  allowed  in  any  philoso- 
phic writings,  and  they  are  far  from  being  unnecessary 
in  divine  things,  in  judging  of  which,  men's  minds 
are  predisposed  by  a  wrong  bias — predisposed  by  a 
high  estimate  of  their  own  powers,  and  a  low  view 
of  God,  by  a  pride  which  rejoices  to  work  its  own 
welfare  and  not  to  give  God  the  glory. 

We  see  then,  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  theology 
of  the  Fathers,  the  strength  of  the  terms  adopted  by 
them,  when  dwelling  on  doctrines  which  the.  Church 
has  always  consented  to  denominate  "holy,"  as  the 
sacraments  ;  or  on  those  which  exalt  the  creature,  as 
merits ;  or  on  those  which  sink  the  Saviour,  as  inter- 
cession of  the  Virgin  and  saints — that  the  strength  of 
the  terms  employed  became  more  and  more  marked, 
when  speaking  of  the  Sacraments,  from  the  first,  and 
when  of  the  errors,  from  their  origin. 

1  Such   as  "oblationes  pro  defunctis,  pro  natalitiis."     Tertull.  de 
Coron.  Mil.  e.  3: 
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It  is  here  most  true,  that  the  further  the  Fathers 
consulted  are  from  the  fountain  head,  the  further 
they  are  from  the  simple  truth  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines. It  is  from  the  lower  bends  of  the  stream, 
that  Rome1  produces  her  strong  reasons  for  the  dog- 
mas of  her  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  technical  theological  terms, 
or  terms  which  afterwards  were  adopted  into  theologi- 
cal systems,  became  more  defined,  and  were  therefore 
used  with  more  precision  and  care  as  we  descend,  and 
this  historical  fact  will  put  us  on  our  guard  in  quoting 
expressions  from  the  earlier  Fathers,  in  proof  of  doc- 
trines, which,  in  systematic  forms,  Jirst  appeared  in  the 
writers  of  later  periods. 

As  helps  to  right  views  of  doctrine,  both  their 
positive  and  negative  assertions  are  to  be  noticed,  their 
silence  also  on  certain  points.  Their  positive  assertions 
of  doctrines,  when  they  are  catholic  doctrines,  are  valu- 
able, because  they  either  present  us  with  the  probable 
views  of  the  apostolic  Church,  handed  down  indepen- 
dently of  the  Scripture  records,  and  if  agreeing  with 
them,  afford  a  strong  proof  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  ;  or,  they 
present  us  with  the  first  common  sense  impressions 
which  were  received  from  the  Scriptures,  when  first 
placed  in  men's  hands.  The  earliest  of  the  positive 

1  See  p.  38,  supra. 

8—2 
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testimonies  are  the  most  valuable,  and  are  often  only 
echoed  back  by  later  Fathers. 

The  negative  assertions,  as  errors  arose  and  called 
them  forth,  increase  in  number  as  we  descend. 

Of  the  positive  assertions  the  expressions  of  the 
Apostle's  Creed,  except  the  "  descent  into  hell,"  and 
"  the  communion  of  saints1,"  are  found  in  the  works  of 
Ignatius,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian  together;  many  of 
the  Nicene  Creed ;  some  of  the  Athanasian  ;  the  three 
orders  of  the  Clergy ;  and  the  substance  of  the  greater 
parts  of  the  thirty-nine  articles*. 

The  negative  ones,  or  those  which  implied  the 
denial  of  certain  heretical  notions,  for  example,  that 
there  were  two  Christs ;  that  Christ  did  not  truly 
suffer ;  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  sufficient ;  that 
certain  books,  afterward  reckoned  apocryphal,  were 
Canonical ;  and  works  deserving  grace  of  congruity — 
the  expressions  which  imply  a  condemnation  of  these 
are,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  into  the  formulae  of 
the  Anglican  Church. 

The  silence  on  auricular  confession,  pardons,  pe- 

1  "  The  life  everlasting,"  or  which  is  the  same,  "  eternal  glory,"  is 
found  in  the  summary  of  Irenaeus,  Lib.  i.  c.  2,  the  passage  referred  to 
when  speaking  of  the  rule  of  faith. 

2  Bp.  Kaye  finds  most  of  these  last  in  Tertullian  alone.    The  Bishop's 
books  on  Justin,  Clement  and   Tertullian  have  been  found  very  useful 
in  this  review  of  the  early  Fathers. 
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nances,  the  worship  of  the  virgin,  invocations,  praying 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  images,  transubstantiation  and 
cons  instantiation,  extreme  unction,  and  any  other 
Sacraments  in  the  same  sense  as  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Papal  authority,  unerring  Councils  and  autho- 
ritative interpretation  of  Scripture — silence1  on  all 
these,  furnishes  us  with  arguments  for  our  purer  form 
of  faith  and  worship. 

The  silence  of  the  Fathers  on  points  afterwards 
insisted  on  by  Rome  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  the  Protestant  prima  facie,  until  the  Romanist 
shall  have  found  some  better  method  than  the  arcane 
discipline  to  account  for  them,  and  have  substantiated 
his  claims  from  real  historical  evidence. 

These  things  together  make  one  feel,  that  though 
Scripture  must  be  our  ultimate  stand,  still  we  need  not 
altogether  shrink  from  this  common  ground  in  an  appeal 
to  Fathers,  on  which  the  Romanist  challenges  and  dares 
us,  if  we  do  but  insist  on  the  proper  precautions. 


In  the  assistance  derived  from  the  early  Fathers, 
in  elucidation  of  Christian  doctrines,  the  ancient  litur- 
gies claim  a  place  of  importance. 

(l)      We  obtain  actual  proof  that  liturgies  were  in 

i  They  are  also  silent  on  celibacy,  but  have  some  strange  views  on 
a  second  marriage,  especially  of  the  clergy. 
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use  from  the  apostolic  days.  The  existence  of  the 
liturgy  called  the  Clementine,  and  those  bearing  the 
name  of  James,  used  at  Jerusalem ;  of  Mark  at  Alex- 
andria; of  Basil  at  Ca?sarea;  and  of  Cyril ;  those  found 
in  the  Constitution  Apostolical ;  that  of  Chrysostom 
still  used  at  Constantinople ;  that  of  Ephraim  still  used 
in  the  fallen  Church  of  Syria  ;  and  others  derived  from 
the  above ;  the  existence  of  these,  whether  they  were 
early  recorded,  or  whether  they  floated  in  the  minds  of 
her  ministers  and  people  till  a  later  day,  prove  the 
early  usage  of  liturgies,  perhaps  the  apostolic. 

(2)  Both   the  ancient    liturgies   and   the   creeds 
(which  at  a  later  day  were  included  in  the  liturgies) 
embody  controversial  words,  and  formulae,  which  were 
used   in   consequence   of  certain    errors    in    the    first 
instance,   and   afterwards    were    criticized   and   sifted. 
They  act   therefore,  as    registers   of   the   conclusions 
which  were  drawn  in  the  early  days  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  are  corroborations  of  them.     Instances 
of  these   are   "  Trinity,"   "  con  substantial,"   and   the 
ancient  "  Gloria  Patri"  which  is  referred  to  nearly  in 
the  same  form   by   Clement,  and  before   the  Arians' 
controversy,  because  they  are  charged  with  altering  it1. 
These  liturgies  in  fact,  constitute  primitive  interpre- 
tations of  the  faith. 

(3)  They  have  themselves  supplied  us  with  por- 
tions of  our  own   liturgies,  compiled  in  later    times. 

1  Theodoret.  Hist.  Lib.  n.  c.  24,  Edit.  Par.  1773. 
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The  importance  of  making  these  resources  available, 
was  felt  and  acted  on  by  the  reformers  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  who,  while  they  purged  away  the  corruptions  of 
the  Book  of  Prayer,  when  "  the  godly  and  decent  order 
of  the  ancient  Fathers  had  been  so  altered,  broken,  and 
neglected  by  planting  in  uncertain  stories  and  legends1," 
gave  "  an  order  for  prayer  and  for  the  reading  of  the 
holy  Scripture,  much  agreeable  to  the  mind  and  pur- 
pose of  the  old  Fathers,"  especially  in  the  communion 
service2,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Reformation  in  our 
services,  and  which  seems  so  to  link  the  present 
worshipper  with  the  Church,  once  on  earth,  but  now 
in  heaven. 

(4)  The  liturgies  afford  us  records  of  the  time  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  of  the  catholicity  then 
of  the  doctrines  embodied  in  them,  more  to  be  trusted 
than  the  statements  of  any  Father,  because  they  have 
attached  to  them  the  signatures  and  seals,  as  it  were,  of 
those  who  took  them  so  constantly  on  their  pious  lips. 

(5)  The  utter  absence  of  any  thing  like  transub- 
stantiation3,  and  other  fancies4  of  the  Roman  church,  in 

1  Concerning   the  service  of  the  Church,  prefixed  to  the  "  Common 
Prayer." 

2  The  first  Homily  on  receiving  the  Sacrament  says,  that  "  it  is  to  be 
administered  as  the  good  Fathers  in  the  primitive  Church  frequented  it." 

3  The  only  arguments  gathered  from  them  for  transubstantiation  are, 
the  use  of  the  u  unbloody  sacrifice,"  and  the  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit's 
descent  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  which  some  have  falsely  made 
to  mean  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  bread  and  wine. 

4  The  passages  bearing  on  Purgatory,  and  the  happy  dead,  will  be 
explained  by  what  was  said  above.     The  expression  "  Mother  of  God," 

which 
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these  earliest  liturgies,  is  probably  of  more  weight  than 
the  absence  of  them  in  the  Fathers  themselves.  For 
liturgies  profess  to  contain  a  complete  body  of  truth, 
wrought  up  into  devotional  exercises,  which  individual 
Fathers  when  giving  their  own  private  opinions,  do 
not. 

The  liturgies  therefore,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
writings  and  records  of  the  Fathers  of  the  early 
Church,  deserve  to  be  distinctly  noticed,  as  assisting 
us  to  discern  what  were  the  doctrines,  and  what  were 
not,  of  the  early  Church ;  and  as  giving  us  formulae  in 
which  to  express  the  doctrines  gathered  from  Scripture, 
either  when  treating  on  them,  or  when  we  wish  pub- 
lickly  to  worship  God  according  to  them,  in  pre- 
composed  forms  of  prayer  and  praise. 

which  the  Romanists  think  proves  her  right  to  divine  homage,  is  applied 
to  the  Virgin  in  St  James'  Liturgy,  but  the  passage  is  to  be  considered 
an  interpolation.  It  was  applied  to  her  after  the  Nicene  Council,  against 
some  heretics,  to  express  that  he  who  was  born  of  her  was  truly  God 
as  well  as  man,  which  some  denied, — that  she  was  mother  of  him  who 
was  God  incarnate. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


THUS  far  on  the  doctrines  of  Scripture :  under  this 
head  we  have  comprehended  the  rule  of  faith  and  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  truth.  For  doctrines,  we 
are  referred  back  by  the  Fathers  to  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, and  there  alone  we  must  rest  for  all  our  proof 
of  them.  All  that  is  ceremonial,  we  learn  both  from 
those  Scriptures  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
is  to  be  subservient  and  secondary ;  and  in  this  a 
Church  is  left  at  liberty  to  arrange,  according  to  times 
and  the  customs  of  any  particular  age,  as  she  might 
deem  "  best  to  the  setting  forth  of  God's  honour  and 
glory,  and  to  reducing  of  the  people  to  a  most  perfect 
and  godly  living,  without  error  or  superstition1,"  and  so 
that  "  all  things  be  done  to  edifying2."  And  because 
this  secondary  arrangement  remains  with  the  Church, 
therefore  she  may  use  any  means  she  pleases  to  arrive 
at  the  most  useful  result ;  conformity  to  Scripture,  and 
fitness  for  carrying  out  its  principles,  being  the  only 
conditions  required.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the 
writers  down  from  the  Apostolic  days,  will  be  gladly 
consulted  on  these  points;  Apostolic  practices,  if  as- 
certainable,  be  made  models,  and  (as  far  as  different 

1  Of  Ceremonies,  prefixed  to  the  u  Common  Prayer." 

2  "  Done  to  edifying."     Art.  34. 
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countries  and  customs  allow,  submitting  to  Scripture) 
be  copied.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  principle 
on  which  our  Reformers  proceeded. 

The  way  in  which  we  use  the  Fathers  to  assist 
us  here,  is  chiefly  by  gathering  from  them  what  the 
Church  did.  They  do  not  generally  assert  their  tra- 
ditionary authority  for  the  practice:  in  Tertullian1, 
"  the  responses'"  used  at  baptism  were  not  prescribed 
in  Scripture,  but  rested  on  the  tradition  of  the  Church. 
In  all  cases  he  reckoned  it  necessary,  that  a  sufficient 
reason  should  be  assigned  for  those  ceremonies  which 
were  observed  from  tradition,  inasmuch  as  they 
wanted  the  authority  of  Scripture2 ;  and  when  two 
Churches  differed,  the  appeal  was  to  be,  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  religion*.  So  he  speaks,  when  summing 
up  his  notices  of  different  observances  in  that  day  ; 
he  says,  "  if  for  these  and  similar  points  of  discipline 
you  demand  Scripture  warrant,  you  will  find  none, 
they  are  what  tradition  has  introduced,  custom  con- 
firmed, and  the  believer's  faith  maintained4." 

We  cannot  even  take  all  the  practices  mentioned 
to  be  practices  of  universal  sanction.  The  Fathers 
who  mention  them,  were  often  taken  up  with  weightier 
matters  and  passed  over  allowed  faults,  which  they 
were  not  able  to  redress.  Augustine  complained  of 


De  Baptismo,  c.  2.  2  De  Jejuniis,  c.  10. 

De  virg.  veland.  c.  2.  4  De  Corona,  c.  4. 
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many  who  "  adored  shrines,  sepulchres  and  pictures1," 
and  many,  "  who  drank  too  deeply   to  the  memories 
of  the    martyrs    over    their  tombs2  ;    how  can    these 
practices   be   approved   by    us  ?    we   teach   one    thing 
and  tolerate  another ;"  and  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer 
Book  observe,  that  "  Augustine  in  his  day  complained 
of  the  great   number   of  ceremonies3."      So  that   the 
Fathers    themselves    would    deter  us  from    implicitly 
trusting  to  the  practices  of  the  Church  in  their  days 
as  exemplars ;   many,  which  they  incidentally  mention, 
by  no  means  receiving  their  own  individual  sanction. 
Their  practices  which  are  adopted  by  us  are  embodied 
in  the  Rubric  and  Canons  of  our  Church.     The  form 
of  baptism,  being  given  in  Scripture,  needed  not  much 
tradition    to  establish   the  use  of  it ;    we   find   it  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  in   the  early  Fathers.      The  Tri- 
theists,  the   Praxeans   and    the  Valentians   attempted 
to  alter  it ;   the  apostate  Julian  tried  to  ridicule  it  in 
his  arguments  against  the  Divinity  of  the   Son   and 
the  Christian    religion   in    general4.      Then   sponsion 
was  in  practice  very  early5;  the  marking  of  the  cross6, 
and  that  too  on  the  forehead ;  the  imposition  of  hands 
(used   at    that  period   directly  after  Baptism)   based 
by  Tertullian  on  Jacob's  form  of  blessing  his   sons. 
Then,  many  portions  of  the  communion  service,  some 

1  De  moribus  Eccles.  c.  34. 

2  Contra  Faustum,  Mar.  Lib.  xx.  c.  21. 

3  "  Of  Ceremonies,"  prefixed  to  the  Prayer  Book. 

4  Cyril,  contra  Julian,  Lib.  ix.  early  part. 

5  Tertull.  de  Baptism,  c.  2,  6,  18. 

Stromat.  Lib.  n.  Sect.  11,  p.  434. 
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of  the  forms  and  words  of  administration  leading  to 
our  own  which  were  later.  Fasting  again  is  men- 
tioned by  Clement,  but  only  as  discipline  for  the 
body  to  prepare  the  mind  for  prayer,  "for  food 
renders  us  neither  more  nor  less  righteous1;"  places 
and  times  of  prayer2;  the  ring3,  gold  as  it  would  seem, 
and  joining  of  the  hands  at  marriage4.  These  which 
are  retained  amongst  us,  are  retained  as  rational  and 
reasonable,  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. 

There  are  others  mentioned  early,  which  are  now 
abolished.  Such  were  trine  immersion5 ;  milk  and  honey 
given  to  new  converts6 ;  the  white  garment  at  baptism  ; 
wine  and  water  mixed  at  the  Lord's  Supper7:  there 
were  also  the  carrying  of  the  Eucharist  to  the  sick  and 
to  those  who  were  absent ;  and  the  sending  of  it  by 
one  Church  or  Bishop  to  another8 ;  the  administration 
of  it  to  infants9  (called  by  Augustine,  an  Apostle's 
tradition),  and  especially  to  the  newly  baptized,  by 
dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine;  giving  it  to  the  dead10; 
the  office  of  a  public  penitentiary  for  persons  to  consult, 
but  which  was  abrogated  on  account  of  a  scandal11; 

1  Eclog.  ex  Prophet.  14.     The  whole  section. 

2  Clem.  Strom.  Lib.  vii.  Sect.  43,  p.  856. 

3  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  6;  de  Idol.  c.  16. 

4  Tertul.  de  virg.  veland.  c.  1 1. 

5  Sozomen,  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.   vi.  c.  26,  mentioning  the  tradition  of 
Baptism.     Tertul.  adv.  Prax.  c.  26.     Also  de  Coron.  Milt.  c.  3. 

6  Clem.  Alex.  Psed.  Lib.  i.  Sect.  51,  p.  128. 

7  Iremeus,  Lib.  iv.  c.  57,  and  Justin,  Apol.  n.  97,  98. 

8  Justin,  Apol.  11.  p.  98,  and  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  v.  c.  24. 
<>  This  is  said  to  be  the  practice  still  in  Syrian  churches. 

>«  Condemned  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  and  others. 
11  Sozomen,  Lib.  vii.  c.  16. 
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the  standing  to  devotion  on  the  Lord's  day1;  Chris- 
tians crossing  themselves  on  the  forehead  at  every 
little  act2;  the  washing  of  the  disciples1  feet,  men- 
tioned by  Ambrose3 ;  the  love  feasts  or  agape4, 
the  abuse  of  which  into  luxurious  entertainments, 
Clement  so  angrily  complains5 ;  the  kiss  of  peace, 
given  both  after  public6  and  also  after  family  prayer7, 
of  the  abuse  of  which  Clement  and  Tertullian  speak8. 
These  ceremonies,  which  arose  and  ceased  in  different 
ages  of  the  Church,  assure  us  of  the  right  which  the 
Church  has  always  claimed,  to  establish,  alter,  or  sup- 
press them,  at  her  judgment.  Tertullian  only  stipu- 
lates, that  all  be  done  so  as  to  "agree  with  religion, 
conduce  to  discipline,  and  profit  to  salvation9."  All 
this  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  article  of  our 
Church  on  tradition. 

Many  of  these  traditions,  which  began  originally 
from  no  authority,  ultimately  led  to  doctrines  of  the 
most  dangerous  character ;  as  the  carrying  of  the 


1  See  p.  12.  2  Tertul.  de  Corona,  c.  3. 

3  De  Sac.  Lib.  in.  c.  1.     This  has  given  sanction  probably  to  the 
annual  ceremony  of  the  Pope  washing  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men,  to  shew 
his  humility  and  likeness  to  Christ !  ! 

4  Ignatius  ad  Smyrn.  Sect.  6,  8;    Tertul.  de  Orat.  c.  14;  ibid,  de 
Martyr,  c.  2 ;  ibid.  Apol.  c.  17,  29, 

5  Paedag.  Lib.  11.  c.  1,  p.  165. 

6  Tertul.  de  Orat.  c.  14 ;  Justin,  Apol.  n.  p.  97- 

7  As  Bp.  Kaye  considers  the  passage  to  mean.     Works  on  Clement, 
p.  452. 

8  Pad.  Lib.  in.  Sect.  81,  p.  301 ;  Tertul.  de  Orat.  c.  14. 

9  De  Corona,  c.  4.     Bp.  Kaye  infers  that  Tertullian  expresses  himself 
differently  in  another  place,  contending  for  the  uniformity  of  ceremonies. 
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Eucharist,  to  the  elevation  of  the  host ;  and  the  dip- 
ping of  the  bread  in  the  wine,  to  the  administration 
in  one  kind.  In  studying  the  Fathers,  these  transi- 
tions should  be  observed. 

Finally,  much  of  the  information  we  gather  from 
the  Fathers  is  by  implication. 

The  importance  of  baptism  in  their  estimation, 
is  shewn  by  their  putting  it  off,  in  order  that  they 
might  continue  in  their  sins  before,  and  then  have 
them  completely  washed  away1.  This  is  also  shewn 
by  their  putting  it  off  till  late,  from  their  belief  that 
forgiveness  could  not  often  be  obtained  for  sins  com- 
mitted after  ;  and  lastly,  by  their  anxiety  and  labour 
to  make  out  the  baptism  of  the  Apostles2,  often  by 
extraordinary  interpretations.  These  prove  to  us,  by 
implication,  their  conviction  of  original  sin  and  of 
the  need  of  a  pardon,  which  we  have  seen  they 
thought  to  be  in  baptism,  and  some  of  them  in  no 
other  manner;  although  they  went  beyond  the  war- 
rants of  sacred  Scripture,  perverting  baptism  to  un- 
holy ends. 

Again,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  fully  implied 
by  the  forms  of  the  creed,  of  baptism,  "  Gloria  Patri," 
and  the  blessing  employed  by  them  :  the  vital  im- 


1  Tertul.  de  Poenitentia,  c.  6. 

2  Tertul.  de  Baptism,  c.  12. 
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portance   which   they  attached  to  it,  by  their  strained 
interpretations  to  prove  it. 

The  exact  homogeneity  with  which  the  two  sacra- 
ments are  treated  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  shews  on 
the  same  principle,  that  they  considered  there  was  no 
more   change  in  the  matter   in  one  case  than  in   the 
other.       For  example,   Clement1   brings  together  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist,    the  oil,   and    the    water    of 
baptism ;   the  two  former  he  says  are  changed  by  the 
power  of  Christ's  name  into  a  spiritual  power,  and  are 
no  longer  what  they  seem  to  be;   that  both  they  and 
the  water  are  sanctified  ;  and  thus  if  any  thing  is  to 
be  argued  for  the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread,  the 
same  is  to  be  argued  of  the  elements  of  baptism,  and 
not  only  of  the  water  which  is  necessary  to  the  latter 
sacrament,  but  of  the  oil,  which  cannot  be  shewn  to 
be  so  !      So  that,  if  Rome  urges  from  the  words  of 
Ambrose2,   "  that  the  elements  in  the  supper  are  con- 
verted into  Christ's  body   and  blood  and  Divinity ;" 
they  must  admit  from  Cyril's3  words,  that  there  is  the 
same   transubstantiation  in   baptism.4     And  because 

1  Frag,  ex  Theodot.  82. 

2  "  Benedictione  natura  mutatur  de  iis  qui  myst.  init."  c.  9. 

3  "Spiritus  sancti  operatione  ad  divinam  aquae  reformantur  virtutem 

qua" Cyril.  Alex,  super  Johan.  Lib.  i.  c.  42.    "Spiritus  sanctificum 

aquas."     Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  4.     So  Theophylact,  Matt.  xxvi.  John  vi. 
uses  fj.e-Ta(TToixeiovfjLevo<s  for  the  change  of  the  bread  into  Christ,  but  in 
John  vi.  54,  uses  the  same  word  for  the  Christian's  change  into  Christ. 

4  Augustine  draws  out  this  homogeneity  ;  he  compares  the  sacrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  with  the  sacrament  of  faith,  i.  e.  baptism — in  both 
cases  the  sacraments  are  the  "  similitudines"  of  the  "  veritates."     Epist. 

ad 
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they  did  not  include  other  ordinances,  as  extreme  unc- 
tion, in  these  similitudes,  we  further  presume,  that  they 
did  not  receive  them  to  be  sacraments  in  the  sense  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 

Lastly,  their  constant  quotations  from  the  Scrip- 
tures (though  often  by  unwarrantable  interpretations) 
shew  that  they  considered  them  the  ultimate  appeal, 
and  that  they  allowed  the  right  of  private  judgment1. 
For  the  proof  of  Christianity,  therefore,  the  elucidation 
of  what  are  its  doctrines,  the  exclusion  of  what  are 
not,  this  principle  applied  to  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers is  of  practical  import. 

One  other  point  may  be  mentioned  :  There  is  much 
classical  literature  to  be  found  in  the  early  Fathers: 
the  state  of  the  world  at  that  day,  obliged  them  to 
take  weapons  from  thence  and  to  burnish  them  with 
gospel-truth :  the  minds  of  those  who  objected  were 
in  a  peculiar  state,  and  often  highly  cultivated,  but 
inured  to  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  paganism. 
This  often  constrained  them  to  endeavour  to  make 
divine  truths  agree  with  human  views.  This  has 
caused  them  to  mix  up  with  their  writings  the  philo- 
sophy and  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Now  the 
books  of  these  nations  are  universally  received  as 
genuine.  Hence,  since  we  are  assured  that  the  human 


ad   Bonifac.  23,   and   contra   Faust.  Manich.    Lib.    xx.  c.  21,   quoted 
by  Faber,  "  Difficulties  of  Romanism." 
1  See  pp.  81,  82,  supra. 
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literature  mixed  up  with  the  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  is  credible,  we  conclude  that  the 
divine  truth,  the  general  principles  of  Christianity 
to  which  they  allude,  are  also  true ;  that  if  the  books 
which  contain  the  one  are  genuine,  then  also  the  books 
which  contain  the  other :  and  that  they  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty  and  bound  to  reason  on  the  latter, 
as  they  did  on  the  former;  except  that  they  must 
superadd  that  reverence  which  the  revelation  of  God 
claimed,  and  prayer  to  God  through  Christ  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.1 


CONCLUSION. 

WITHOUT  assuming  that  Christianity  is  contained  in 
any  particular  records,  but  merely  that  it  is  scattered 
through  a  series  of  writers,  from  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  downwards,  we  found  that  there  were  coinci- 
dences between  a  set  of  books,  called  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  early  Fathers — coincidences2  in  doctrinal  views, 
in  expressions,  in  style;  also  between  what  they  men- 
tioned of  Christian  observances,  and  what  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  as  the  will  of  God ;  as  well 

1  See  p.  87. 

2  As  Paley  has  drawn  out  the  coincidences  between  the  writings  of 
St  John  and  the  other  gospels,  and  between  the   Epistles   of  St  Paul 
and  the  Acts. 
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as  other  points:  these  carried  out,  go  very  far  to  prove, 
by  concurrent  testimony,  the  existence  of  the  general 
outline  of  the  Christian  scheme. 

Then,  we  found  that  the  early  Fathers  (we  note 
the  early  particularly  here)  referred  to  these  New 
Testament  Scriptures  as  an  ultimate  appeal,  and  as 
containing  the  Christian  doctrines,  the  whole  evan- 
gelical truth,  or  the  rule  of  faith  which  they  had 
briefly  expressed  in  the  formula  of  a  creed  ;  that  the 
tradition  which  they  insisted  on,  was  the  same  with 
that  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be  received  no 
further  than  it  could  be  supported  from  thence;  that 
they  assert,  at  the  same  time,  those  Scriptures  to  be 
infallible,  and  never  assert  this  of  themselves,  or  that 
any  of  the  coeval  or  early  Fathers  must  be  heard 
otherwise  than  as  fallible  men.  They  assert  in  fact 
an  infallibilty  of  those  Scriptures  which  contain  within 
them  the  assertion  of  their  own  sufficiency  as  ts  the 
engrafted  word  which  is  able  to  save  the  soul,"  that 
is,  the  New  Testament  grafted  on  the  Old  which  till 
then  had  been  sufficient,  but  which  now  required  the 
faith  that  "is  in  Christ  Jesus1."  Later  Fathers  did 
not  quote  the  early  Fathers  as  they  quoted  Scripture. 
Then,  we  found  that  the  number  of  books  which  they 


1  Some  have  denied  that  this  last  passage  asserts  the  sufficiency  of 
Scripture,  because  those  Scriptures  must  have  been  the  Old  Testament. 
True,  but  the  "faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus"  required  the  addition  of 
all  those  Scriptures  which  Christ  ordered  to  be  given,  i.e.  the  New 
Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  required  nothing 
more. 
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considered  Canonical  might  be  nearly  ascertained  from 
them  on  a  very  cursory  review,  that  the  question  was 
reduced  to  a  few ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  have  ground  to  be  fully  satisfied  from 
them  as  to  the  accurate  number  so  to  be  considered. 

Neither  have  the  Fathers  the  authoritative  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  :  amongst  the  earliest  there  are 
contradictions ;  views  are  given  when  the  authors  were 
not  sound  in  the  faith ;  through  a  long  period,  only 
limited  interpretations  do  occur  at  all.  Interpretation 
could  not  appear  later  except  by  the  arcane  discipline 
having  handed  it  down,  or  by  the  authority  of  Councils. 
The  esoteric  teachings  of  the  Fathers  was  quite  another 
thing ;  either  the  preparatory  discipline  to  baptism, 
after  which  there  was  no  reserve ;  or  fanciful  and  alle- 
gorical interpetations,  assumed  to  belong  to  the  highest 
Christians,  but  most  of  them  of  very  questionable  ac- 
curacy. As  for  Councils,  they  did  not  exist  at  first; 
and  when  they  did,  their  business  was  of  another  kind, 
not  to  interpret.  The  gospel  of  our  salvation ;  redemp- 
tion by  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  both  God 
and  man,  as  gathered  from  the  plain  terms  of  the 
Canonical  Scriptures,  is  therefore  to  be  freely  and  fully 
preached. 

The  doctrines  of  Scripture,  "  whatsoever  may  be 
read  therein  or  proved  thereby"  are  nearly  all  of  them 
to  be  found  clearly  asserted  in  the  Fathers  and  litur- 
gies of  the  first  two  centuries,  and  nearly  as  expressed 
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in  the  liturgy,  articles  and  homilies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  no  other  distinctly. 

Then  on  ceremonies  and  discipline,  we  found  that 
they  admit  tradition  subservient  to  the  book  of  God ; 
that  they  employ  it ;  that  they  give  us  countenance  for 
most  of  those  which  we  deem  to  conduce  to  godliness, 
as  expressed  in  our  Rubrics  Canons  and  Constitutions : 
further,  that  many  which  existed  in  one  age  were 
repealed  in  another;  and  that  many  new  ones  were 
established;  all  of  which  shews  us  that  they  considered 
they  had  "  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies1." 

And  we  found  many  things  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  reading  the  Fathers  for  these  purposes ; 
respecting  the  state  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
and  of  the  Church ;  the  previous  condition  of  the 
authors'  minds ;  their  knowledge ;  the  end  and  objects 
of  their  writings;  the  style  of  their  arguments,  popular; 
the  impetuosity  of  their  characters;  whether  views  were 
catholic  or  private;  the  change  of  their  opinions;  their 
views  when  writing ;  the  force  of  the  words  used;  and 
the  fact  that  they  wrote  before  controversies  on  par- 
ticular doctrines  had  commenced,  which  made  them 
unguarded  in  many  expressions. 

With  all  their  wandering  vagueness,  partial  views, 
and  often  prolixity,  still  we  gather  from  them  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  our  religion,  of  "the  glorious 

1  Art.  XIX. 
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gospel  of  the  blessed  God:"  with  all  their  looseness  and 
inaccuracy  in  quotation,  still  we  have  through  them 
and  them  alone,  the  books  of  Scripture  ;  "  unto  them 
were  committed"  the  New  Testament  "oracles  of  God1." 
With  all  their  noise  about  tradition,  still  they  throw  us 
back  for  it  on  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  containing  the 
only  rule  of  faith :  with  all  their  allegory  and  attempts 
at  interpretation,  still  they  address  our  private  judg- 
ments. 

Again,  with  all  their  minute  directions  on  morals, 
we  see  an  insisting  on  a  holy  life  and  on  one  conformed 
to  Scripture ;  with  all  their  mysticism,  a  reverence  of 
the  sacred  truths  of  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer;  with 
all  their  complex  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  have  left 
some  good  hints  and  models;  with  all  their  disagree- 
ments with  themselves,  and  with  each  other,  they 
carry  along  with  them  a  large  general  view  of  salvation 
by  Christ,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  with 
all  their  heresies  and  divisions,  they  shew  an  earnest 
desire  for  "the  unity  of  the  faith;"  with  all  their 
exclusiveness  at  times,  they  exhibit  self-denying  efforts 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  through  every  land 
and  "  to  every  creature2 ;"  and  with  all  their  personal 
seclusion  from  the  world  at  one  time,  and  boldness 
before  kings  at  another,  often  amounting  to  rashness, 
we  see  a  holy  and  fervent  if  misguided  zeal,  often  a 
desire  to  deny  and  circumcise  and  crucify  the  body  of 
sin,  to  be  conformed  to  Christ  in  his  death  and  his 

1  Rom.  iii.  2.  2  Mark  xvi.  15. 
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resurrection,  and  a  hope  entertained,  if  they  held  on 
to  the  end,  a  hope,  a  bright  anticipation  of  future 
"eternal  glory1,"  "a  crown  of  life  which  the  Lord 
hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him2." 

1  2  Tim.  ii.  1 6.  *  James  i.  12. 


THE    END. 


ERRATA. 


24    21  for  spread  such  circumstances  read  spread  under  such  circumstances 
15  last  line,  for  the  claim  read  the  claim  which 
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resurrection,  and  a  hope  entertained,  if  they  held  on 
to  the  end,  a  hope,  a  bright  anticipation  of  future 
"  eternal  glory l"  "  a  crown  of  life  which  the  Lord 
hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him2." 

1  2  Tim.  ii.  16.  *  James  i.  12. 


